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But a nearer approach to the truth than any 
which had yet been made, was contained?in the 
teachings of Pythagoras. That philosopher, 
following out the suggestions of the first prinei- 
ple of his system, viz., that fire was the primal 


BY GEO. B. VASHON. 


element, taught, that the sun was the central 
body of our portion of the universe ; that the 
earth was a sphere, having a daily motion upon 
its axis Band, that it, together with the other 


planets, annually revolved around the sun. 
Thus, in this instance, as in many others, did 
poetic genius coincide with the subsequent dis- 
coveries of science ;—thus did the philosophic 
reveries of the Samian sage anticipate the long, 
careful and demonstrated observations of the 
Prussian astronomer. 

Iu the century following the one in which 
Pythagoras lived, the Athenian Meton made a 
discovery which was accounted of great im- 
portance by his countrymen. It was that of 
the luuar cycle, or the fact, that, if the new 
moon falls upon any given day of the year, 
it will, after a period of nineteen solar years, 
fall again upon the same day. As the games 
and religious festivals of the Greeks were ap- 
pointed according to the new and full moons, 
this discovery afforded them an admirable rule 
for the regulation of their calendar ; and, so 
grateful were they therefor, that they caused 
the statement of it to be inscribed in gulden 
letters upon the walls of the Temple of Minerva; 
from which circumstance, it has ever since been 
known asthe Golden Cycle. Even in our own 
days it ta of service, since it is employed to 
regulate the movable feasts of the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Episcopal churches. 

After the time of Meton, we encounter no 
great astronomer in Grecian history, until we 
eome to Aristarchus, who lived in the third 
century before Christ. He made and recorded, 
in reference to the position of the stars, many 
observations, which were, afterwards, of essen- 
tial importance ; and, being of the Pythagorean 
sect, he taught the tenets of its founder, re- 
specting the system of which our earth forms 
apart. His views, however, did not gain ad- 
herents; and, for many years after his time, 
(as, indeed, between the age of Pythayoras and 
his own,) attempts were made to explain the 
terrestria! system by the most vague and absurd 
theories. 

But, about half a century before the birth of 
Aristarchus, an astronomical schwo! had been 
established at Alexandria, in Egypt, under the 
patronage of the Ptolemies. The labors of the 
philosophers connected with this school, were 
not without their value. After it had been es- 
tablished more than a hundred years, the arts 
came to the uid of the sciences, The use of in- 
struments Was introduced ; and thenceforward, 
the relative positions of the heavenly bodies 
were determined with mueh more accuracy than 
they had previously been. 

First in fame among the Alexandrian as- 
tronomers was the celebrated Hipparchus of 
Rhodes, who flourished about a century after 
the death of Aristarchus. By comparing his 
own observations of the stars with the recorded 
observations of the last mentioned philosopher, 
he perceived, that the apparent orbit of the sun 
does not always cross the celestial equator at 
the same point, but that it recedes westwardly 
along that line about 50’’ of space, every suc- 
cessive year. Having thus established the pre- 
cession’ of the equinoxes, he was enabled to de- 
termine the length of the year, with much 
more accuracy than his predecessors had done. 
He perceived, also, that the distance of the sun 
from the earth did not always remain the same. 
He did not account for this, however, by sup- 
posing the suo’s apparent orbit to be an 
ellipse ; but, still entertaining the opinion 
that it was circular, he explained the circum- 
stance by conceiving the earth to be fixed within 
it a little outside of its centre. ‘To Hippar- 
chus, also, belongs the honor of being the first 
astronomer who attempted to estimate, through 
the application of trigonometrical principles, the 
distance of the earth from the sun and moon, 
by means of the horizontal parallaxes of these 
bodies. - 

The next important step recorded in the an- 
nals of astronomy was the effort to reform the 
calendar by means of the Bissextile year. This 
effort was made at the time when Julius Cesar 
was a member of the College of: Augurs, at 
Reme. It is note-worthy, us being the only 
valuable contribution made to astronomical 
science by the Romans ; and, even in this mat- 
ter, Cesar acted under the guidance of the Gre- 
cian astronomer Sosigenes. We are not to sup- 
pose, however, that the Romans were totally in- 
different to the subject ef astronomy. We are 
informed by Cicero, in his elegant Treatise con- 
cerning Old Age, that Caius Gallus was accus- 
tomed to spend whole days and nights in 
making observations upon the heavenly bodies ; 
and, that he teok pleasure in predicting to his 
friends th 8 of the sun and moon, a long 
time befor: they occurred. Besides, in the 
Scipio's Dream of the same author, we find, 
in the course of an admirable dissertation upon 
the immortality of the soul, an account of a 
terrestrial system, according to which, our 
earth wae the central body around which the 
concave sphere of the starry héavens revolved, 
while, in the space between, the Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturu 
moved with retrograde courses, in the order 
here mentioned. © In fact, this system was the 
one which was, afterwards, adopted, elaborated, 
and zealously maintained by the fumous Ptole- 
my of Alexandria, and, which has ever since 
borne his name. 

To Ptolemy, then, who flourished about the 
commencement of the second century, the world 
is indebted for the first complete systein of as- 
tronomy that secured the approbation of all the 
learned. This it was enabled to do by the in- 
genious, although not perfect, explanation which 
it gave of the planetary movements, by suppos- 
ing these bodies to move in circles whose cen- 
tres had an easterly motion along an imaginary 
circle. Thus, these epicycles, as the circles 

were called, moving along the imaginary circle, 
or deferent, cause the planets to have, at times, 
an apparent easterly direction, at other times, a 
westerly one, and, at other times again, to ap- 
pear stationary. Thus recommended, the Pto- 
lemaic system continued to gain adherents, until 
the irruptions of the Huns under Alaric and 
Attila, and the destruction of the celebrated 
library at Alexandria by the fanatical and tur. 
bulent Christians of that city, laid waste the 
fair domains of science. Being thus driven 
from the places where Learning had fixed her 
favorite seate, it took refuge with the Arabs, 
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pier times restored itto Europe. It returned 
with the conquering Moors, who established | 
themselves in Spain ; was brought again under | 
the notice of the Christian States, in the thir- | 
| teenth century, through the patronage of Frede- | 
{rick II. of Austria, and Alphonso X. of | 
| Castile : and flourished for more than two huw- | 
| dre? years longer without any rival to dispute | 
its claims to correctness. | 
In the early years of the sixteenth century, | 
the Copernican system ofthe Universe was an- | 
nounced to the world. It was, in fact, the 
saine system which Pythagoras had divined | 
many ages before, and which Aristarchus had 
afterwards taught upon the ‘‘ipse dixit” of | 
that philosopher. But this, its third presenta- | 
tion to the world was based upon the careful ob- | 
servations, and scientific calculations of the | 
great Nicholas Copernicus of Prussia. The | 
sun was restored to the central place of our | 
portion of the Universe, and the earth, with 
its attendant moon took the third rank among | 
the planets. 





not yet dawned. Tycho Brahe, a Danish as- 
tronomer whose accurate observations will al- | 


ted a system of own, according to which, 
the sun, attended by the other planets us sat- 
ellites, revolved around our earth. Ip the fol- 
lowing century, however, the immortal, Galileo 
of Italy, was led, through his observations, with 
the telescope, then just invented, to accept the 
truth of the Copernican system ; and, in spite 
of ecclesiastical persecution, he maintained it so 
earnestly that he achieved for it a triump , 
which will, doubtless, prove a final and lasting 
one. 

About the same time, too, thg German as- 
tronomer Kepler was enabled, BF calculations 
‘based upon Tycho Brahe’s observations of the 
planet Mars, to arrive at the discovery of his 
first great law, in reference to the elliptical 
form of the planetary orbits. Soon after, he 
was led, by observation, to the discovery of his 
second and third laws ; the one, that the veloc- 
ity of any planet varies in such a manner, that 
an imaginary line drawn from the sun to it will 
describe equal areas in equal times; and the 
other, that the squares of the times in which 
the planets’ revolutions are accomplished, are 
as the cubes pf their mean distances from the 
sun. Thus the facts in reference to the planets’ 
motions and distances were known to Kepler. 
But as Virgil says: 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ; 
and Sir Isaac Newton was the fortunate mortal 
who first succeeded in assigning a reason for 
them. ‘This he was enabled to do by the dis- 
covery of the well-known law of gravitation, — 
a law, of which the importance is scarcely to 
be computed. Indeed, nearly all of the great 
acquisitions to astronomical scfence, since the 
days of Newton, are due to it. It not only 
explains the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
but it enables man to determine their shapes, 
to weigh their masses, and to calculate the ef:- 
fects of their action upon the waters of our 
seas. It enabled d'Alembert to explain the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and Laplace, to ac- 
count for the obliquity of the Ecliptie, and con- 
fute the opinion, that, at some distant period, 
it would coincide with the Equator, as well .as 
to demonstrate mathematically, that the solar 
system was sojustly poised as to be secure from 
destruction by any collision between its compo- 
nent masses.@ It, also enabled Halley, Encke, 
and others to predict the returns of the comets 
which bear their respective names. It sug- 
gested the existence of another planet be- 
tween Marsand Jupiter; and now, not one, 
but many asteroids are seen revolving there,— 
the probable fragments of an exploded orb 
Then, too, it revealed to Herschel the planet 
Uranus; and inspired Le Verrier to point to 
a certain region of the heavens, and declare 
prophetically, that, there, too, a planet until 
then unknown must gleam. 

The past century and a half have been es- 
pecially productive of eminent astronomers, 
andrich in important astronomical investiga- 
tions. Among the latter, may be mentioned 
those relative to the various means of deter- 
mining the longitude at sea, and, also, these 
relating'to the refraction and aberration of light; 
since the last afford valuable data for the cer- 
rection of observations upon the heavenly 
bodies. And thanks te the mechanical genius 
of the last few years, those observations are 
now taken with telescopes and other instru- 
ments so much improved as to leave man very 
little to hope in reference to their future per- 
fectibility. In these improved instruments, and 
in the numerous observatories now established 
all over the enlightened world, lie the hopes of 
astronomy. Many questions of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of humanity, still 
await its solution. It has been of essential 
service to chronology, navigation, and other 
sciences in days gone by; and who would 
presumptuously pretend to define the boundary 
of its benefactions in the future? 

The dream of Astrology, then, does not seem 
to be an utterly: illusory one. The starry 
heavens are, indeed, the horoscope of man ;— 
a horoscope cast by the unerring wisdom of an 
Infinitely loving God, manifestly generous in 
its past gifts, and rich in the promise of bles- 
Sings yet to come. 
| we 
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BY REV. J. 4. BECKWITH. 


But admitting, as all do, whether they call 
it Semitic, Indo Germanic, or Aryan, that it 
originated in Babylon, Assyria, and parts ad- 
jacent, it irresistably follows that it is really 
Hamitic and not Semitic, for Ham settled these 
countries. No further testimony of the supe- 
| riority of this family is needed than this fact, 
| that from it proceeded this wonderful language. 
| it furnishes the basis of all learning in Europe 
| and Northern Africa, Western and Southern 
| Asia, until this time. It is supposed by some 
| that the “ Sanscrit” or sacred tanguage of the 
| Hindoos is anterior to that of Babylon, but a 
| knowledge of history, 7. ¢. if we defer to. the 
Bible account as given in Genesis as the begin- 
ning, will lead us to the conclusion that San- 
scrit is rather a dialect corruption or mixture 
of the Hamitic, — : 

The Hindoos themselves have a tradition that 
| Very long ago, some hundreds of thousands, or 
millions of years, a learned nation from the 





there the casts that now exist, the highest being 
composed of the conquerors and their learned 


question who or what this learned nation was, 


some contending that they came from the ex- 
treme north of Asia. But; Voltair, in. a ,lite- 


of educators issued:from Seythia, the most bar-, 





astrolabes, and comic sections. Half civilized 


Still the day of triumph for this system had | 


North took possession of India, and introduced | 


men. Much speculation has been had upon the. 


rary controversy with Bailley, ridiculed. and | 
made sbsurd the idea that an army or nation,| reas 


barous part of all Asia, armed with quadrants, 





who preserved it with watchful care, until hap- | tribes were there, clothed with skins and fight- | 


ing with clubs, but no writing has been pre- 
served showing that there was one single tribe 
who knew anything of letters, much less were 
the learned people spoken of by the Hindoos. 

Besides, the fact tha: such a nation must 
have passed through the dominions of Nimrod, 
conquering them in its progress, and that no 
change had taken place in the occupants of 
Assyria until the prophet Micah and King Ne-. 
buchadnezzar, is conclusive that the nation 
could not have come from a more northern lati- 
tude than Assyria. It is said in history that 
Semaramis, Queen of Assyria, conquered all 
Southeru Asia. Later still Nebuchadnezzar 
was a universal conqueror. Making due allow- 
ances for Hindoo exaggeration, it is fair to con- 
clude, indeed we seem compelled to admit, that 
this learned northern conqueror was either 
Semiramas or Nebuchadnezzar. Having done 
this, the existence of the Hamitic language as 
the Sanscrit seems perfectly natural and satis- 
factory. If we adopt the Bible record as the 
true one, this is the only conclusion which we 
are warranted in resting upon, because the only 
one which is consistent with it. This would be 
all sufficient, without other proof, of the posi- 


ways command for him a deserved renown, op- | tion here taken, that this family was superior, 
posed the doctrine of Copernicus, and advoca- | not only physically but intellectually, of all the 


families of Noah. ‘ 

The fact that this language forms the basis 
or lower stratum of the languages of Europe, 
is additional proof of the antiquity of the 
family of Ham in Europe. It is evident that 
no other solution of the inquiry is consistent, 
but that it was introduced then by the family, 
or people, who spoke it, viz: the Phenicians 
and Egyptians, principally the former. No sys- 
tematic attempt to destroy the language of 
even a conquered people has been recorded, ex- 
cept in the case of the conquest of England by 
the Normans. Then, indeed, the ruling power 
commanded the suppression and destruction of 
the ancient tongue. But the most that was 
accomplished by them, after years of toil, pro- 
scription, and persecution, was the introduction 
of a comparatively few Norman words among 
the mass of English, which continues unto this 
day the predominant, and, in reality, the lan- 
guage of Great Britain. In the case of the 
invasion of India by the Chaldeans, the priest 
and principal men remaiued there permanently 
as a distinct cast, and hence the language re- 
mained with them as the learned or sacred lan- 
guage, while the Hindoo is still spoken by the 
other casts throughout the country. 


The Hebrews exterminated the Canaanites 
within certain boundaries, and our own people 
did the same to the Aborigines of this country, 
while the swarms of barbarians from the 
‘* Northern Hive,”’ when they overran South- 
ern Europe, adopted the manners and civiliza- 
tion of the conquered countries. 

The fact, therefore, that the Hamitic lan- 
guage still underlies the languages of Europe, 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa, is proof 
positive that those who spoke it were the origi- 
nal occupants of all these countries; or, in 
other words, it is proof that the descendants 
of Ham were the first settlers or colonizers. 

All these facts, so fully sustained in the his- 
tory and present condition of the world are 
enough to prove that the descendants of Ham 
have been the originators of government, let- 
ters, education and civilization, that they have 
been the teachers of the world, and the superi- 
or race for three-fourths ef the world’s history 
if they are notuntilthisday. This will hardly 
be denied by scholars, so far as the Asiatic 
branch of the family is concerned. And all 
that is claimed for the African is, that, admit- 
ting as all do, that he is of the same origin, 
the conclusion follows that the family from 
which he sprang is by no means evidence of in- 
feriority.—By some the color, “black,” is an 
argument for the inferiority of this race. But 
they forget that in the creation men were 
neither white nor black, but probably coper 
colored, or tawney. There is but one book in 
the Bible which speaks of color, and that uses 
‘* black” as the emblem or color of the church, 
In the songs of Solomon the bride represents 
the Church, and the Bridegroom Christ the 
Messiah. In Chapter 1, verse 5. the bride 
speaking, says “I am black but comely, 0, ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, as thé tents of Kedar, 
as the curtains of Solomon.” Surely this is not 
the language of inferiority,—‘‘black but com- 
ly’ as the tents of Kedar, beautiful as* “the 
curtains of Solomon.’’ This is the inspired 
representation ofthe Church of God “the bride” 
“the Lambs wife,” “black but comely.” In 
the sight of God, therefore, it cannot be a 
mark of degradation. Color is produced by 
climate, and the African climate tans the ox, 
the dog, and the horse black, and will undoubt- 
edly produce the same result upon the Asiatic. 
In the twelfth century the Saracens had a 
splendid Kingdom at Timbuctoo, 10° north of 
the equator. In process of time the Kingdom 
failed, and passed away, but the people remain 
with the regular features, and straight hair of 
the Arab, but as black as Ebony. And there 
are twenty-five different nations in various 
parts of Africa, many of them with regular 
features, and straight hair, but their color per- 
fectly black. Climate produces the color, and 
habits will account for the features, of the Af- 
rican. The Dublin University magazine in- 
forms us that “there are certain districts in 
Letrim counties of Sligo and Mayo, Ireland, 
chiefly occupied by descendant: of native Irish, 
driven from Armagh and the >vuth of Down, 
about two centuries ago. These people whose 
ancestors were well grown, able-bodied, and 
comely, are now reduced to an average stature 
cf five feet two inches, are pot-bellied, bow- 
legged abortive-featured, and are especially 
remarkable for open, or projecting mouths, 
the negro type, their depressed noses, and ad- 
vancing cheekbones, showing clearly the result 
of lack of culture” And all this among a 
people by nature certainly the equals of their 
neighbors, or of the English. Similar results 
may be seen in our own country, much of it in 
one generation. 


the various nations of men, all the differance 


there is may be traced to education founded 
on religion. In the days of Julius Casar, the 


Briton was considered, by him, intellectually 
the lowest in the scale of humanity, incapable 
of being sufficiently educated in one generation 


tian countries are men truly enlightened, 
Before an argument can be drawn from the 


4 





globe, What one branch of the family’ bé 
done the other can do.’ Siera Leone and Li- 


As to the present capacity, or condition of 


their civilization and greatness, Only in Chris- | 


condition of a people, as showing theiz natural | not 
abilities,.it must Gret, appear that they: have, } the 
and have had, equal privileges with dtherei | 


beria are making rapid progress in civilization 
even from their small beginnings and slender 
opportunities ; and we may aafely look forward 
to the day when the song, that echoes from one 
extremity of the continent to the other, at the 
going down of the sun, may greet ita rising 
beams with an anthem of proud exultation that 
she stands among the four quarters of the 
globe without a superior. 

Even with the difficulties and obstacles under 
which the race has labored, such bright ex- 
amples as Tousand L’Ouverture, Dr. Garnet, 
Roberts, Cromwell, Lankston, Douglass, and 
a host of others, show what the race is capable 
of, and give promise of great success when 
obstacles are all removed and they are allowed 
the genial culture of other races. 

We come, then, to ask that the prejudice 
and erroneous views heretofore entertained of 
the colored people, on account of their descent 
from Ham, should be banished from society. 

If we have done nothing more, we have 
proved that the popular idea, the idea so gene- 
rally ezcertained, that the colored man is, and 
of right ought to be, inferior, and occupy an 
inferior position, because he is a descendant of 
Ham, is not only without foundation, but is 
the opposite of the trath. And we confidently 
expect that all who examine the subject care- 
fully and without prejudice will forever aban- 
don the dogma. 

But the object we had in view does not end 
here. It extends to the colored man as well. 
There is now no “cussed be Canaan” as re- 
gards him. Let him, therefore, step forth into 
the arena, prepared to battle manfually for his 
rights, and strive persistently for an equal po- 
sition with any, intellectually. Let him not 
assume that without equal cultivation he ought 
to claim superiority, or even equality ; but, 
feeling his own manhood and birthright, by 
diligence in business and patient perseverance 
in cultivation, hope for and obtain at least an 
equality among men. 

In 1861 Wendell Phillips delivered a lecture 
in New York and Boston on the life and cha- 
racter of Tousant L’Ouverture, the leader in a 
revolution in St. Domingo. Tousant was born 
a slave on a plantation in the north of the 
Island,-an unmixed negro, his father brought }) 
from Africa. All the advantages he had until 
he was fifty was that an old negro taught him 
to read; and yet he liberated the Island from 
their French masters, and showed himself more 
than a match for the marshals of the great 
Napoleon. 

This article cannot better end than with the 
closing paragraph of that lecture. He said: 
“ You think me a fanatic to-night ; for you read 
history not with your eyes, but with your pre- 
judices. But fifty years hence, when Truth gets 
a hearing, the Muse of History will put Phocion 
for the Greek, Brutus for the Roman, Hamp- 
den for England, Fayette for France, choose 
Washington as the bright, consummate flower 
-of our earlier civilization, and John Brown the 
ripe fruit of our noonday; then, dippiny her 
pen in the sunlight, will write in the clear blue 
above them all the name of the soldier, the 


statesman, the martyr, Tousant L’Ouverture.”’ 
Sn 


Rights and Duties. 


BY M. R. DELANY. 


The term citizen, politically considered, is 
derived from the Roman definition, which was 
never applied in any other sense—civis inge- 
nuus—which meant one exempt from restraint 
of any kind. Civis, a citizen ; one who might 
enjoy the highest honors in his own free town 
—the town in which he lived—and in the coun- 
try or commonwealth ; and ingenuus, free born 
—of good extraction. ; 

All who were deprived of citizenship— that 
is, the right of enjoying positions of honor and 
trust—were termed hostes and peregrent, which 
means public and private enemies, or foreigners 
and aliens to the country. Hostis, a publie, 
and sometimes private enemy ; and peregronus, 
an alien, or stranger, or foreigner. As a policy, 
the common people or Plebeians, were some- 
time classed with these, by the ruling people 
or Patricians ; but all natives, or people born 
in the country were citizens, and might be ele- 
vated to any position in State or the body poli- 
tic, as was Cicero, to that of Consul or Chief 
Magistrate of Rome, who had been simply Mark 
Tally, (Marcus Tullius,)a Plebeian, or poor 
boy from among the lower classes. 

The Romans, from a nattegal pride, to dis- 
tinguish their inhabitants from those of other 
countries, termed them all “citizens)'’—as in 
the case of the aliens and foreigners (hostes 
peregrint)—but eonsequently, were under the 
necessity of defining four classes of citizens— 
the better to distinguish them, and prevent 
confusion—all but the cives ingenut being re- 
stricted in their privileges. This privileged 
class was the Patrician. 

Its members enjoyed the jus Quiritium, 
which embodied, in the fullest extent, the rights, 
privileges and liberties pertaining toa Romaa 
citizen. 

There was one class whose members enjoyed, 
politically, only the jus suffragiorum. They 
had the privilege of voting, but no other po- 
litical pri: ilege. They could vote for one of 
their sup: -iors—the czves ingenui—buf not for 
themsely: .. : 

Such pr. . isely was the relative condition 
the black iuabitants of the United States ; in 
some of the States they answering to the latter 
class—aa in New York and Ohio—having the 
privilege of voting, to elevate another class to 
positions, to which they themselves were de- 
nied. 

The right of suffrage, a8 shown in British 
and American civil rights, does not necessarily 
imply the elective franchise. Suffrage means 
“a vote, voice, approbation ;” simply a privi- 
lege, something allowed. A privilege may 
sanction the rights of others, by those who do 
not themselves possess the rights they sangtion, 

Rights are indisputable, inviolable ; and in 
this country, political rights constitute the in- 
herent sovereignty of the people. Where there 
is no acknowledged sovereignty, there can be no 
binding power; hence, formerly in the Wnited 
States, the sufftage of the black man, inde- 
pendently of the white, was nearalling worth, 
nothing. 

"Ht must be understood, that na people can be 
free who do not themselves constitute an essen- 
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element of the sovereign power which com- 
poses the true basis of his liberty. This right, 
when not exercised by himself, may at his 
pleasure be delegated to another—his true rep- 
reséntative. 

These great truths are established in the 
British and American people. The people of 
Great Britain elect their representatives in the 
person of a Parliament, and Parliament creates 
or elects a ruler called monarch or sovereign ; 
and in the United States they elect their repre- 
sentatives in the person of electors, who meet 
in assemblies and elect their ruler, called Presi- 
dent. In both of these cases, there is only the 
sovereign will of each individual and united will 
of the people, carried out in the persons of 
these rulers, to whom they delegate their au- 
thority. Otherwise, the people of neither of 
these two countries could be politically free. 
The same may be said of Franee, the civil 
rights of whose people take higher ground 
than those of either Great Britain or the United 
States. 

“‘A feee agent in a free government should 
be his own governor,” said a great French 
writer. That is, as elsewhere stated, he must 
possess the acknowledged right to govern ; this 
constitutes him a governor, though he delegates 
to another the power to govern or rule over 
himeelf. 

It is plain that no one can delegate to another 
® power he never possessed ; that is, he cannot 
give an agency in that which he never had a 
right. 

It must be apparent, that the political con- 
dition of the black race ptevious to the rebel- 
lion was deplorable; and a change in their 
status was essential before it was possible to 
alter their condition. 

First in order, emancipation was demanded, 
which placed them in a normal condition in re- 
lation to their country. 

In Rome—from which the political right or 
claim of the individual was borrowed by the 
United States—citizenship, as stated, was based 
alone on nativity. All native-born inhabitants 
being citizens, the term was simply applied to 
the strangers and foreigners who resided 
among them, to gratify their pride, and there- 
by secure their loyalty to the country. 

To place the black race in possession of equal 
rights, and enfranchise it with all the claims of 
citizenship, it was only necessary to remove all 
legal disabilities, and repeal all unjust provi- 
sions against it, and the black man stood in the 
United States, a citizen by nature, with claims 
and rights as inviolable as the proudest ; rights 
which to him became a contingency, shall to 
his children be inherent and everlasting. 

Will the opposers of the political elevation 
of the black race, still continue to commit such 
palpable blunders in national polity, as to deny 
that the black is a legitimate—in social polity 
—or legal citizen of the United States? It is 
time this political absurdity had ceased. 

And it is now important, that’men of the 
black race, make themselves masters of politi- 
cal science, that they may grapple favorably 
with the great question of civilization, now the 
basis of national and international polity. 
>< ee 


The Dignity of Citizenship. 


BY WILLIAM E, MATTHEWS. 


It is no mean thing to be a man, to be born 
in the image of the Creator, to be endowed 
with God-like faculties, and to have implanted 
within us the germ of possibilities which, 
springing up, may make us almost omnipotent. 

Man is distinguished in many respects from 
other of God's creation, but in none more than 
in this: that he is a creature of law—of gov- 
ernment. Hence, from time immemorial, further 
back than the Babylonian empire, back behind 
the gray dawn of Egypt, governments have 
been ordained, and in proportion to the virtu- 
ous manhood, wisdom, and energy of the sub- 
jects, have these governments been strong and 
abiding, and exercised a healthful and benefi- 
cent influence down through the ages. 


Citizenship has always been considered a 
proud distinction, and no dishonor has brought 
with it more humiliation than to be deprived of 
its privileges and immunities. You remember 
that remarkable experience in the life of St. 
Paul when before the Chief Captain, and when 
to the long catalogue of afflictions and insults 
heaped apon him, another still more galling 
was to be added. Five times had he, been 
scourged by the Jews, once beaten with rods at 
Philippi, and twice on other occasions he, in- 
deed, was ‘‘in stripes above measure.” And 
now ke stood in a Roman barrack, among rude 
soldiers, with a similar indignity in prospect ; 
when he was rescued, not by the interposition 
of Providence, not by an army, not by sword, 
fist, or club, not by physical force at all, but by 
simply asking in a tone calm and clear, “ Is it 
lawful to torture one who is a Roman citizen 
and uncondemned?” These words were like 
‘+half battles’’—the effect was electrical. The 
bonds were unloosed, and the dignity of his 
citizenship respected. 

A citizen, in this country, has been briefly 
defined as “‘one who uader the Constitution 
and laws of the United States is empowered to 
vote, and qualified to be voted for—one of the 
sovereign people.” Thus Indians, women, 
minors, lunafics, idiots, and those convicted of 
crime, are excluded. 

When we remember the peculiar structure of 
our Government—a representative Democracy 
—and see in what direct contact it comes with 
the people, and, like the magnetic telegraph, 
how sensitive it is to the slightest throb of the 
great battery of public opinion, we may form 


sotne idea of the responsibilities and duties of 


the position—what devotion of purpose, con- 
secration of patriotiam, dign‘ty of mind and 
strength of purpose, we should bring to a sta- 
‘tion at once so elevated and important. 

In view of the glorious event which has been 
consummated the past week, I could not, if I 
}would, prevent myself from saying my “ all 
praise” to the and my ‘all hail” 
to the men who have t this great change, 
and made this year of our Lord 1870 illustrious 
forevermore. And yet I fear to trust myself; 
for; as one emerging out of a dungeon, in which 
he may have been confined for years, is daszled 
and blinded by the fullness and brightness of 
the effulgent sun, eo I find myself overwhelmed 





with joy unspeakable and almost fall of glory. 
to make a decent slave. Ohristianity ‘has | tial part of the ruling ‘element’ of the country Thank Gia the 8 : 
; wholly transformed him. And the religion of | in which they live. Whether this element be field sown in blood d te 
any people will furnish an ‘unei index of | founded on a true or falee,.o just or.upjust|'and breakings, has at last 





A peopie to be free iniist 
each individual must in himself be an essential 
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States in the Union given over to the slave 





soil, without home or country, deprived of all 
rights, personal or of property, chained by law 
and custom to a 

“* Hopeless, helpless, brokenness of heart.’’ 


While from every hillside and valley, from city, 

town, and village, from the Potomac to the 
Gulf stream, could ever and anon be heard, 

like the low murmuring of the sea, the cry of 
these unfortunates of ‘‘O, Lord! how long, 

how long?” This deep prayer of anguish, 

going up so long and so often from the hearts 
of these woe-stricken peeple, could not fail at 
length to reach the very throne of God, and 

catch the ear of Him who has bid the yoke of 
the bondmen to be broken. He did hear their 

cry, He did have compassion on their suffer- 

ings, and He did send down his avenging angel 

in the form of the red plough-share of war, 

which went through this guilty nation and 

“uprooted the ancient evil.’ Since then Truth, 

with his seven leagued boots, bas been abroad 

in the land; public optmion has been elevated 

and refined; a broader humanity, a sweeter, 

purer gospel has been disseminated ; and at 
last the great trath proclaimed ages ago by 

Paul on Mar’s Hill, that “God of a truth has 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on the face of all the earth,” has been recog- 

nized and accepted; and to-day we are not only 

free, but citizens ‘“‘ empowered to vote, quali- 
fied to be voted for—each of us one of the 

sovereign people.” 

A great responsibility, as well as a great 
blessing, has come to us. God grant that we 
may be found, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, worthy and capable of maintain- 
ing the proud title to American eitizenship !— 
and I believe my prayer is my prophecy. We 
shall not fail; but we will bring, as gifts to 
this Government of the newer and better dis- 
pensation, qualities of head and heart, patriot- 
ism and zeal, devotion and principle, such as 
shall not only win the applause of the nations, 
but—let us trust—the “ well done” of Him who 
is God over all, and blessed forevermore ! 

Freedmen’s Savings and Trust 

Company. 


To the Editor of the New Bra: 


Sie: The reliable character of the “ Freed- 
men's Savings and Trust Company,” slthough 
well known to a large circle of friends of the 
institution, has not yet reached wide publicity, 
and may have escaped the notice of many who 
would be benefited by becoming depositors, or 
aid the institution by influencing others to be- 
come so. An abstract of a report to the trus- 
tees of two journeys, made since December Ist, 
may be acceptable : 

I visited eleven branches of our institution, 
viz: Raleigh, Wilmington, N, C., Charleston, 
8. C., Augusta, Macon, Savannah, and Atlanta, 
Ga., Chattanooga and Nashville, Tenn. , Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Baltimore. I curefully examined 
their location, condition, method of keeping 
accounts, deposits and balances, especially the 
safety with which funds, books, and archives 
are kept. 

In most cases I met the advisory committees, 
or consulted leading members of the same. At 
a number of places I held public bank meet- 
ings, and in all the schools visited—more than 
one hundred in number—insisted on the daty 
of commencing saving in early youth. The 
hands of children would go up by dozens when 
I inquired for actual depositors. 

Confidence in our company has become very 
general with all classes. The ‘‘ old time slave- 
holder,” even, is willing that the negro should 
save his money. Active oppesition, as far as I 
could learn, is only from whisky dealers, lottery 
gamblers, circus men, and a certain class of 
bounty and claim agents. These parties desire 
freedmen to spend their money with them rather 
than save it. 

Our bank, with its twenty-five branches, has 
now become an institution of the colored race, 
a great lever in their entire elevation, stimula- 
ting industry, enterprise and education ; indeed, 
is in itself an educator, almost equal to the 
schools. The $1,500,000 now on depesit is only 
the money value of its benefits. The whole 
civilization and culture of the freedman feel 
its influence. Bven the $10,000,000 drawn 
from us and invested in impertant purchases, 
is a matter of congratulation. Comforts innu- 
merable have been multiplied. Thousands of 
families are thereby settled in permanent homes. 
A detailed statement could be given of what 
has been done in all directions with the larger 
part of this immense sum in the permanent im- 
provement of these people. 8, 

At Charleston, S. C., we have a choice pro- 
perty, well purchased, commodious, and every- 
thing properly secured. As owned by them- 
selves, this ban has become the 
pride of the freedmen of Charleston. 

At Beaufort we own the office and over 
20,000 feet of land. At Vicksburg, a fine: 
banking-house was recently purchased. 

All the banks visited have faithful cashiers, 
and are thriving, some of them with prospects 
specially encouraging. Macon, ¢ branch re- 
eently opened, is a rich centre of one of the 
best portions of the South’; $1,000,000 was, 
here, during the autumn and early winter, paid 
to freedmen for their share of last year’s cot- 
ton; a goodly portion of this sum has been de- 
posited. ; 

A branch is strongly urged at Lexington, 
Ky. In that city I found 12,600 colored 
people, the most prosperous of any freedmen 


own their own homes—three rooms, if of one 
story—and one hundred or more are ef two 
stories. They are taxed on $250,000 of real 
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increased deposits more than sufficient to defray 
the added expense. 

As it is, hewever, the immediate prospect of 
a general increase of deposits, especially in the 
cotton regions, is ‘very auspicious. Although 
many are poor, the South is full of money from 
the large and high-priced crop, a good share of 
which is to go into the hands of colored men. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that no one 
can visit our branch institutions—note their 
progress, freedom hitherto from losses, increas- 
ing patronage and popularity—without aston- 
ishment. This institution has been the child 
of a protecting Providence. If loeal commit- 
tees are well chosen, cashiers of ability pro- 
perly bonded and inspected, accounting in 
weekly reports accurately with our exchanges 
through the national banks and banking houses 
of our friends Jay Cooke & Co., the system we 
have adopted seems as safe as anything ef the 
kind in human affairs can be. 

The interest, also, which we allow depositors 
(all we can possibly make) will undoubtedly be 
increased by this advancing prosperity; though 
the solid character of our Government inveat- 
ments already make our triannual dividends, 
so far as I could learn, very satisfactory. 

J. W. Auvorp, President. 
ee ee 


Thomas R. Hawkins, 
Late Sergeant Major, 6th U. S. C. Infantry. 


ce ee 





BY CHRIS. A. FLERBTWOOD. 


At the request of many friends of the late 
Thomas R. Hawkins, the writer undertakes the 
sad yet pleasing duty of paying a short tribute 
to the memory of a former comrade in arms. 

In the autumn of 1863 our two 
were brigaded at Yorktown, Va., and so re- 
mained until the close of the war, excepting 
for a few months when special duty separated 
us. Often sharing the same blanket, haver- 
sack, and canteen on the toilsome mareh— 
fighting side by side im action, or sharing the 
relaxation of life in camp—there grew up be- 
tween us a strong, deep feeling of friendship 
that nothing in after-life could abate. - 

His military record is fall of honor. Making 
his escape through the Southern lines in 1863, 
he knelt down and kissed the first Union soil 
his foot pressed, and vewed his to 
the cause of liberty. Hiastening on to | 
delphia, he joined the 6th U. S. ©. Infantry, 
then being recruited, and went into the field as 
its Sergeant Major. 

Always prompt and ready for any duty of 
camp, march, or field—brave to rashness in 


tember 29, 1864, he fell shot through shoulder, — 
hip, and foot, while urging on his comrades by __ 
his voice and the example of Mis splendid per- 
sonal bravery. a ies a 
His recovery from these fearful wounds was 





Still refusing his discharge, he again returned 
to his regiment, ordered into the interior of 
North Carolina, and remained with it until his _ 
crippled state, strong as. was his spirit, com- 
pelled him to give up the service. 
Coming to Washington in 1866, he obtained, 
through the influence of our tried friend, Gene- 
ral B, F. Butler, an appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue, whieh he held to the 
day of his death. Winning many triends by 
his manly, generous disposition, they are com- 
forted in the belief that he found peace with 
God ere he was called away. 


ability, his imperfect education alone prevent- 
ing him from making as prominent @ record in 
civil as in military life. 


tienate, true husband and father, and a datifal 


son, generous a8 8 prince, a steunch, unflinch-. 


ing friend, his memory will ever remain fresh - 
in the hearts of his friends. 


Alpha Beneficial Seciety. 


Extracts from the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Alpha Beneficial Society of New 
Moteid oounty, Hispentl, st Up eeaen elt 
on February 10,1870. 





| nexed resolution was offered and adopted uneni- 


mously : 
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He was a young man of remarkable natural Koa 8 


A gallant soldier, a good citizen, an affeo. 
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How to Subscribe for the New Era. 


—_—_ 


The price of one copy, when ordered alone, 
is $2.50. 

When five or more copies are subscribed for 
at one time, we furnish them for two dollars 
each. 

Other names may be added to any club of 
five or more, at any time, at the same rates, to 
wit, two dollars each 

To any person forwarding us twelve sub- 
scribers and twenty-four dollars, we will send 
an ‘extra copy of our paper for one year 
gratis. 

We wil! furnish the New Era to committees 
and political clubs, fur campaign purposes, at 
liberal rates. 

All subscriptions must be paid in advance. 

Money should be remitted in Post Office 
Money Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts, 
wo avoid losses. Postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 
The fee for registration is fifteen cents. 

Be particular 1» write the name, post office, 
vounty, and State in a plain hand. We receive 
many letters with carelessly formed letters, 
which it is impossible iu some cases to make 
Out. 

Where subscriptions accompany communi- 
vations, it is better to send them in separate 
letters. 

All letters containing subscriptions should be 
addressed— 

“Publishers New Era, 
Lock Box No. 31, 
Washington, D. C.” 
QE 

Ssnp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Qur friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 

I 
To Our Readers. 


—-- 


We are receiving encouraging words every 
day and alarge number of subscribers, but the 
number is not as large a8 it ought to be. 

Weare aware of the delicacy of feeling which 
prevents a great many people from acting as 
agents fora newspaper. They don’t wish to 
have even the temporary custody of other peo- 
ple’s money, and they dislike to run the risk of 
thefsubscription money reaching us. Others 
again are timid about soliciting subscriptions 
from strangers, and though they think our 
journal ought to bein every one’s hands, they 
are not willing to take responsibilities in realis- 
ing their own wishes. 

We trust our readers will stop and seriously 
ponder upon some other thoughts, which, we 
think, should influence them to act at once, 
whoever and wherever they may be, if they de- 
sire the increase of our ¢irculation. 

The fifteenth amendment is an accomplished 
fact, and will be so proclaimed in a very short 
time. No matter in what State or Territory 
you may live, there will be interests peculiarly 
affecting colored people for some time to come 
—at least until the new machinery ges to 
running smoothly. We have no ides of creating 
any seperation of interests or feeling between 
our people and ovr white brethren, but there 
are dangers threatening which only colored 
men can sce and appreciate. Do not our breth- 
ren see that a journal like our’s would be an 
assistance to them ? 

Local papers are good for local affairs, but 
you need wider information, and must have the 
@iseassion of larger questions through a na- 
tional organ. The Germans have their organs, 
the French—indeed, what race has not? And 
now we offer our people one at the low rate of 
$2.50 per annum. We ask you simply to help 
yourself in helping this enterprise. 

We ask you to speak to your friends, if you 
are timid about speaking to strangers, under 
the resolution that, as a reader, you will add 
another reader to our list. Remember our 
terms: If anyone gets the money for five new 
subscribers, which would be $12.50, at the rate 
of two dollars and a half each, they need only 
send us ten dollars, if they themselves do not 
wish the Nuw Era; and if they do, then they 
may send us the $12.50, and they wil! get their 
own paper free for one year. 

Our white friends are doing nobly. From 
all parts we are receiving, through them, sub- 
scriptions, and statements as to the importance 
of our work, and the appreciation of our jour- 
nal. Surely our people ought not to be behind 
in promoting their own interests. Let each 
reader begin work, determine at least to send 
us one new subscriber. 





We publish.elsewhere a letter from the Rev. 
Tzomas L. Joanson, a colored Baptist minis 
ter now laboring at Denver, Colorado Terri- 
tory, and we take great pleasure in letting that 
gentleman know, in this way, that we have not 
forgotten him, and that we are gratified to per- 
ceive by the following item, clipped from the 
Rocky Mountain News, that he is succeeding 
in his work. Mr. Jouwson’s case is, in our 
opinion, 2 marked instance of manly aspiration 
and laudable perseverance richly rewarded. 

Here is the item to which we refer : 


“ The address of Rev. Thomas L. Johuson, 
at Zion Church last evening, was quite inter- 


esting. For a man only four years free, and 
but — commencing his literary education, 
Mr. Johnson has a wonderful command of 


language, and he speaks with a pleasant na- 
tural eloquence. e told his own story in 
slavery, described the events at Richmond when 
the Union troops entered, threw in several 
amusing anecdotes, well told and acted, ang on 
the whole, gave an entertainiog and instruc 
tive lecture. Mr. Johnson has a clear percep- 
tion of what the colored people need to raise 
them to such position that they will command 
respect, and bis influence must be good among 
them. If the lecture should be repeated at 
some church down town, our citizens generally 
would perbape turn out to hear it, and they 
would be repaid for the trouble, and have the 
satisfaction besides of uelping on a very worthy 
citizen.” 


eee 

Tas Rrverswwse Macazins.—We have re- 
ceived the March number of this magazine for 
young people. Our Johnny sayqit is “ chuck 
fall of good things.” And so it is. The va- 
riety of contents is calculated to please all the 
tastes of young readers, and afford valuable 
instruction, while it amuses them. 
The publishers announce for the April num- 
ber, emong other things, a new story by Mra. 
Weeks, a Fish Story by Dr. Abbott, an account 
of the Markets ia Berlin, and an Iceland story. 

Prise $2.50 @ year. Address Hurd and 
Meughton, 459 Broome street, New York. 














|The Proposed Treaties with Saint | people 


Domingo. 


Recent telegraphic advices received at the 
State Department are to the effect, that the 
people of the Dominican republid’ have pro- 
nounced almost unanimously in favor of ite an- 
nexation to this country. “This‘néws is not by 


versant with the current of affairs in the east- 
ern part of the Haytiean isle; and yet it is 
gratifying, as com ly demolishing the main 
position taken by the opponents of two treaties 
now awaiting the action of the Senate,—the 
one for the purchase of the bay of Samana, and 
the other for the acquisition of the whole of 
Saint Domingo. 

It was alleged with the greatest confidence 
by these parties, that the project: of bartering 
away the sovereignty of the Dominican repub- 
lic, or even of dismembering its territory, was 
one exceedingly distasteful to the people of 
that nationality; and that it was the chief rea- 
son of the armed revolt against;the Baez admin- 
istration, headed by Cabral and others. The 
utter groundlessness of this allegation is de 
monstrated by the hearty assent which the 
Dominican people have given by their votes to 
the measures proposed by their Government 
And it is to be noted that this assent was nt 
giveu merely by the inhabitants ofthe seaboard 
cities, but was also fully concurred in by the 
inhabitants of the interior. 

The recent advices, too, do away with the 
turce of another objection which has been 
urged against the ratification of the proposed 
treaties. It was boldly declared that Saini 
Domingo was so burthened with debt as to 


ter not to be thought of in our own present 
financial condition. 
news is to the effect, that this entire indebted. 
ness does not amount to a million and « half 
of doliars,-a sum. surely, not formidably 


startling to a peeple who are lessening their | colored schools of the South. 


liabilities already incurred at the rate of nearly 
one hundred millions per year. 


certainly very satisfactory, in view of the val- 
acceptance. 


traffic, and poor in promise of future commer 
cial profit. It holds the central place in the 


rich mines have, until now, been scarcely even 


disturbed ; and its forest-crowned mountains 


vie with its broad savannahs in the profusiun 
of their offerings |» the quest of trade 


pHER Co_omBus as to make him direct, that this 


resting-place of his ashes. 


before the Senate. 


marine. 


ties of California fade. 


of us. 


possession of Sxint Domingo. 


nizing. 


already engalfe! in misfortune. 
an appeal is not .o be disregarded. 


such measures a8 we now advocate. 


sion and wrony-doing which gave it birth. 


vently pray tha: it may be effected. And vol- 
ored men in our own country, heartily sympa 


thizing with their brethren in those two island- 


republics, join with them, in thus urging with 
@ triple tongue, the consummation of a mea- 
sure, which such good reasons impel them to 


Saint Domingo. 
The Bureau Fund. 





The unexpended portion of the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Freedmen, Refugeer and 
Abandoned Lanis is just now asubject of dis- 
cussion. 

There seems to be three courses open to 
Congress respecting it. First, the Bureau may 
remain entire under its present Commissioner, 
and expire by limitation or through the ex- 
haustion of its funds; second, the balance of 
funds may be transferred, with or without limi- 
tation, to the Bureau of education, of which 
Gen. Eaton -is Commissioner ; and third, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau may be abolished, and the 
amount of funds on hand transferred to the 
United States Treasury. 

To us the first proposition seems the sim- 
plest and the most just. Itis admitted on all 
hands that Gen. Howarp has administered 
with rare fidelity and skill. He has strengthen- 
ed the hands of every benevolent association 
seeking to educate the freedmen. He has de- 
veloped in-the minds of the freedmen them- 
selves a controlling thirst for knowledge, be- 
sides making the white people of the South 
familiar with the sight of colored children 
in schools, in many cases associated with 
white scholars under the same roof. 

We do not think that itis yet time to put an 
end to the good work. There is no common 
school system worth the name in any of the so- 
called reconstructed States, and the battle of 
equal school privileges will have to be fought 
in nearlyall these States, unless Congress 
adopts some national system of edacation, or in- 
sists upon a supervisory right of State systems 
of education. But if the nightmare of re- 
trenchment is to continue, and the Republican 
party desires to open the minds of the freed- 
men to the ftisinuation, sure to be m 





any means unexpected to any one who is con- | 


render the assumption of its obligations a mat | 


But, one item in the late | 


The confutation of these two objections is 


uable character of the territory offered for our 
Saint Domingo is no sterile Alus- 
ka, lying outside of the routes of accustomed 


maritime activity of this western world; its 


And 
with all its und ubted wealth, it is still as 
lovely as when it so won the heart of Curisro- 


the fairest of his discoveries, should be the 


For securing a part vr the whole of this pre- 
cious spoil, two treaties have been entered into 
by the Administration, and are now pending 
The one offers to our ne- 
ceesities—we use the word advisedly—the safe 
and commodious bay of Samana as a harbor 
and rendezvous for our navy and mercantile 
The other promises to our opulence 
an increase, at the mention of which the reali- 
And shall we turn 
away from these tempting lures? Shall we 
defer to the sophisms of prejudice, or to the 
cov-tous sneer of the Pall Mall Gazette, veiled 
in its inability “to admire the American policy 
of seeking to uj propriate all the odds and ends 
of territory in the market?” Surely, such 
patently appearing folly is not to be recorded 


Both the value of the acquisition to be made, 
and the willinyness of the Dominican people 
to unite their ¢-stinies with ours, are weighty 
arguments for tle ratification of these treaties. 
Bet there are st !l other argaments to be urged 
in its behalf. ‘he interests’ of our country de- 
mand it. Surel,, ata time when measures are 
afoot that are certain to revive and extend our 
commerce—at « time when projects of Darien 
ship canals sound the challenge to a contest 
of which the gucrdon will be the supremacy of 
the seas, we arc not going madly to reject so 
manifest an ad\ antage as we would have in the 


But—more than this—the interests of hu- 
menity itself plead for the ratification of these 
treaties. The ])ominican republic totters upon 
the verge of that abyss of anarchy in which so 
many governme .:ts of this hemisphere are ago- 
Its appeal to the United States is, 
to be placed within the lines of safety ; and, 
in its salvation, too, a promise of regeneration 
is held . at to its territorial neighbor, Hayti— 
Surely, such 


We admit, tl..t there was atime not many 
years back, whe colored men, both here and 
in Saint Domi::s0, repelled with abhorrence 
But we 
can assure the Sunate of the United States, that 
this feeling ba passed away with the oppres- 


Colored men in Saint Domingo have voted for 


annexation to this country. Colored men in 
Hayti—we are fully assured—secretly and fer- 


have at heart, e+ plead for the annexation of 


those whose interest it is té"filslegd them, that | of the East, and ita to the South, | 
Beye ste loved twa bd et! pe 


who have been the victims of enforced 
|ignorance are begrudged eyen & 
| years of rudimentary instraction, that they | 
| may-start im life, by the party#hey have 
| to keép in power, we know of no man better 
| prepared te wind up the whole work of the 
| Bureau than its prevent Commissioner. He 
| has the confidence of Congress, and the confi- 
dence of the colored people, and, although he 
cannot defeat the evils of the virtual abolition 
of education in the South, he can do more 
|than any other man to modify the effects of 
| them in the mind of the freedmen. 
We are fully aware of the Western feeling 
| on this subject. But we are also aware that 
| the feeling of tie loyal Southerner is the very 
opposite of that of the indifferent West. The 
| Southern members know of difficulties standing 
in the way of Republican success of which 
Western members do not dream, and of which 
Southern men dare not speak in their seats. 
For instance, if a Southern member, whose 
district is closely contested, were to say he was 
in favor of lettiung colored children and white 
attend school together, he would lose the white 
vote of his district. If he says he is not, he 
loses the colored vote. ‘he negroes South look 
forward to the achievement of a common school 
system, and the safest path for the Republican 
party is to keep the question out «f the heated 
discussion of politics for a while. The reten- 
tion of the Bureau would do that. The peuple, 
white and colored, are used to it, its agents 
and methods. What the Bureau absolutely 
does is but a small part of its influence. It 
helps every benevolent society to do in the pro- 
| portion of about four-fifths of Bureau appro- 
| priations, which four-fifths would be reduced 
| to about one-fifth if it were not for the charac. 
| teristics of promptness, regularity, at.d security 





} in all Bureau assistance. 
| ‘To drop the Bureau, then, without devoting 
| its unexpended fund to the freedmen's educa- 


| tion would be simply to close two-thirds of the 


If the children could go into white schools, 
this closing would be no galamity. But they 
If the colored people could support 
their own schools, the evil might not then be 
so great. But they are notable. If the South- 
eru States would even make sufficient appro- 
priation for colored schools, the children would 
not be left entirely destitute; but in some of 
the best of the readmitted Southern States no 
appropriation for this purpose is made, and 
where it is made, the buildings and teachers are 
inferior, and children are compelled to walk 
miles from their houses, that colored children 
way all herd in one building. 

Next to the absolute good of schools under 
the Bureau should be mentioned the incidental 
>| advantages of what is called the school home, 
where the white teachers live. 

These homes are models of neatness and 
economy, and the scholars in most of them 
take turns in doing chores in the home, that 
they may learn housekeeping and other domes- 
tic accomplishments. This arrangement, ad- 
vantageous beyond expression, began almost 
with the existence of the Bureau, and it is 
sure to end with it. 

Doubtless the reply to all this will be, ‘‘ but 
we will transfer the funds of the Freedmen's 
Bareau to the Bureau of Education.’’ Our re- 
joiader is: there is difficulty about that, Some 
want it transferred with a limit, some without. 
Some say, if you touch it at all, let it go back 
to the Treasnry—and there is reason among 
each class of advocates. But this should be 
remembered : the money was really given to 
the freedmen and refugees, and common hon- 
esty requires they should have it; but even de- 
cency demands it in the face of the facts, that 
the nation cannot educate except in this way. 
and that the States will not educate in any way, 
and that if this fund is alienated, education will 
be largely at an end among the people who are 
greatly to assist in retaining the Republican 
party in power. 

Let General Howarp remain where he is, and 
let the last cent of the fand be spent as was 
intended, and Congress will be saved much use- 
less discussion, the colored people will be held 
to their loyalty, and the nation will be so far 
just to its wards. 


cannot. 








Our Party. 


The conditions of party success necessarily 
include elements of party decay. It is there- 
fore useless to quarrel with the inevitable. 

When we see Western Republicanism, as re- 
presented by General Farnsworrta and General 
Logan setting the orthodoxy, of the party at 
naught, and defying the long trusted expound- 
ers of Republican principles, we look for re- 
sponses from the main bedy with an anxiety 
which belongs only to questions of life and 
death. 

If the Western reactionists are -heeded, and 
party faith is thereby broken with four millions 
of people whd have been promised help towards 
securing at least knowledge enough to read the 
Bible, to cast up an account and to sign their 
names to a deed, then the incipient symptoms 
of decay are present. If a murderous and dis- 
loyal community like Georgia, folding its 
bloudy claws, that after coming back to the 
Union without conditions, it may make another 
and a deadlier spring at the negro’s throat, is 
to find advocates like General Farnsworrn, 
while General Farxsworrs remains a member 
of the Republican party, then we think a com- 
bination of symptoms indicate rapid progress 
towards decay. 

The efforts on all hands to conciliate disaf- 
fected members, and to disarm enemies of their 
hatred to the Republican party are alarming. 
In politics, asin social life, a disposition to 
quarrel need never lack a pretext. It may alse 
be taken for granted that a natural political 
enemy will always be an unnatural political 
friend. ANprew Jounson always cherished 
the bigotry, obstinacy and fierceness of South- 
ern men against the North, and when accident 
threw him into alliance with Republicans, he 
neither understood their principles, nor agreed 
with their methods. 

His hatred of Sumner, Puitutps, and For- 
Ney sprung from no sudden impulse maddened 
into threats through provocation. His enmity. 
was inherent and implacable. He hated these 
men, more because of the ideas and the policy 
of which they were champions, than from any 
personal quarrel with them. 

But for the corscious weakness of the Re- 
publican party, but for its knowledge that the 
continuance of its power, and among the most 
patriotic, the conviction that the preservation 
of the nation depended upon the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro, Jounson, in the exercise of 
bis enorm.us patronage, and through the un- 
patural affiliation of some trusted names, would 
have achieved a signal triumph. 
The party is not likely again to be troubled 
in its head; but there are those who are 

to accomplish the results aimed at by Jonson 
by reaching the vitals of the party. They seek 
to check the circulation by a farinaceous diet— 
“not too much meat,” they sey, “ especially 
black meat. The party has had enongh of it. 
We, in the West, are nauseated by it already.” 


the West, in its tendencies towards 
‘ 
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its monomania on retrenchment, 


ern loyalists, and arm the disloyal ferces, ov 

half dozen | fase and mislead the eclored people, 

a dying Democracy, and cripple the Adminis- 

helped | tration, by the weak connivance of hat 
water friends. : 


We oursélves are not anxious about what the | sur, wultor vf the 
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rejuvenate 


negro to defeat the party which gave it him, 
but it may be easily turned to thet sim, and, 
we fear, may accomplish that end, if the party 
is to abate in its radicaliem. We have not so 
many radical things to do now, because the 
battle has been won. Almost the only issue 
now is to get time to utilize the victory. 
Can we afford to beled by Western members 
in regard to Southern matters? Can we afford 
to slacken our efforts te instruct and protect 
the people we have made citizens? Can we 
afford to lose their votes through the wiles of 
the enemy? Can the West save ux from politi- 
cal defeat without the assistance of the South ? 
These questions answer themselves; and, in 
view of that fact, we sincerely appeal! to Congress 
not only to retain every agency over which it 
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verdition with a plantation louse-trap—sweep 
ana’s molten lake with a minnow-vseine— 
give hell an emetic of Yankeé 


chads ae do the rellnggl coda 
od im: sin you'd find ne crime 
‘80 revolting, no blackness 0 direful, no enor- 
mity or horror so Rapatic and appalling, that 
bas xot its more | counterpart in ‘ Con- 
‘veconstruction,’’ Puritanic nigger- 

sm, abolitionism, carried out! 
| the craziest fiend in Massachusetes, or in ——, 
| the present abode of Abe Lincoln, John Brown 
Thed Stevens, Stanton, and Jim Lane, had 
pe or dream that A. D. 1870 


never dared to ho 

would witness such scenes in the grand “ Old 
Dominion,” and inall her sister States. Nigger 
sheriffs, nigger magistrates, nigger judges, nig- 
ger jailors, nigger postmasters, and ni law- 
grinders in Virginia—nigger Federal, State, 
county, and municipal officers in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabuma—nigger legis- 
lators and a negro ‘Lieutenant Governor in 
Louisiana—and a herd of nigger law-makers, 
a nigger Secretary of State, and a nigger 
“United States Senator” in Mississippi! ‘Ob, 
kinky, minky, stinky, oh; if dis ain’t glory, 
tole us so!” Verily, verily, Beelzebub’s mas- 
ter-pieve of villainy is nearly complete ! 


= 





has control which looks to elevation of the col- 
ored people, bat fearlessly to use all others 
which may be suggested by its members who 
are tried and true men on this subject. 
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The Territorial Question. 


When colored men achieved for the Repub- 
lican party ita first victory iu this city, all of 
the enemies of that party, all of the opponents 
of impartial suffrage joined hands in efforts 
to consolidate Washington, Georgetown and 
the County in one Government. 

Their first effort was for a government to be 
composed of Commissioners appointed by the 
then President Andrew Johnson; but this 
effort clearly manifested that their pretended 
desire for the interests and welfare of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia was but a 
flimsy disguise of their hostility to the exercise 
of the franchise by colored men. 

Their effort failed, but patiently, persever- 
ingly and cunningly did they devise another 
scheme to accomplish their object. Learning 
caution from their defeat, they planned another 
consolidated government, in which some few 
officers were to be elected by the people. The 
Republican Association of the District of Col- 
umbia and the Republican General Committee 
of the city of Washington, composed of men 
selected by the victorious Republican Clubs, 
united in opposing the consolidation of the 
District of Columbia in one government, and 
implored Congress, by resolutions and memo- 
rials presented by committees of which colored 
men constituted a large majority, to save them 
from the designs of the men who had engineer- 
ed consolidation. 

This second effort also failed, and fora year 
or so was not renewed. 

The same men who made these two unsuc- 
cessful efforts are again in the field; and, by 
public meetings held at such hours of the day 
as rendered it impossible for the great mass of 
the people to attend, and backed by a portion of 
the press of this city, they have succeeded in 
creating an impression upon Congress, that 
the people of Washington City and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia desire a consolidated govern- 
meut. 

But even in their carefully prepared resorts 
of the proceedings of these public meetings, 
their antagonism to the Republican party 
and to the: Republican municipal administra- 
tion—an administration placed in power by 
Republican votes—and to the Republican Levy 
Court placed in power by a Republican Presi- 
dent, is unmistakably shown by their fierce 
attacks upon, and their attempted ridicule of, 
the men and measures of the city and county 
government. 

Only one of the daily papers of Washington 
has opposed the territorial scheme of govern- 
ment; but it is worthy of remark that that 
paper has always been in the front rank of the 
Republican press of the country, and its editor 
ix now, and for years has been, recognized as a 
keen, close observer of men and measures. 

The Republican party of Washington city is 
opposed to consolidation. The Republican 
party of Georgetown is opposed to consolida- 
tion, and the colored people especially are op- 
posed to it, because they have a full knowledge 
of the character of the men who are the movers. 
Excepting General Howarp, there is not a 
Radical Republican on the list of names favor- 
able to ghe change. Judge Fisuzr is a good 
man, and his impartiality has led bim astray. 
He begins to believe that a change of govern- 
ment will change men’s natures—that Con- 
servatives like Suernerp and Macruper will 
he made Radicals if they can only secure the 
‘eadship of this municipality. 

Let the Senate Committee heed the objec- 
tions suggested by negro instinct in the pres- 
ence of men who have never exhibited one par- 
ticle of friendship to the race, General Howanp 
aod Judge Fisuer only excepted. 

We trust that before any plan is presented 
to the Senate, the people will have an oppor- 
tunity to recerd their vote for or against a 
scheme, which is admitted by ite advocates to 
be a plan for rewarding the opponents of the 
Republican party. 


Democratic Tombstones. 


Although the defunct old Democratic party 
died and was buried some years ago, it has left 
a tombstone standing here and there to relate 
the sad story of its decease to living men. An- 
tiquated monuments of this character will 
doubtless continue to be found as long as the 
custom prevails of employing gravestones to 
perpetuate the memory of sinners as well as 
saints. 

Gaaguer Davis is one of the remaining monu- 
ments of “ye ancient Democracy.” He is a 
speaking epitaph of the dead past for the party 
he has survived. When he rises in his seat in 
the United States Senate to discuss some ques- 
tion of the hour, he quickly convinces his hear- 
ers that he knows nothing of the living present. 
Progress, to him, is a word fall of terrible 
meaning ; like the gravestones, he submits to 
no change—except that of decay / 

Baicx Pomeroy is another Democratic tomb- 
stone. He writes for profane and vulgar ears, 
and draws his inspiration mainly from the in- 
famous doctrines and teachings of the dead 
Slave- Democracy. 

There are here and there tombstones of the 
same character, in the shape of Democratic 
newspapers, still standing in the South, solemn 
and lonely amid their solitude, bearing on their 
pages the inscription, ‘‘ Here lies all that was 
mortal of the slave-driving Democracy of the 
chivalric South.” 
The following epitaph is copied from one of 
these gravestones in Missouri, called the Lex- 
ingten Caucasian : 

_ Neorotia—Tae Devit's Wore A.most 
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The British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


| In our ** Letters from the People we pub- 


| lish one from Josreu Cooper, Esq., of Essex | 


Halil, Walthamstow, England, in which the 
following circular came enclosed : 

At a meeting of the Committee, held at 27 
New Broad street, London, the 4th of January, 
1870, the following minute was unanimously 
adopted : : 

‘The attention of this Committe has been 
turned to a report, which has gained currency 
in several of the American newspapers, to the 
effect that immigration on an extensive scale, 
from China to the Southern States, is iu con- 
templation. 

hilst this Committee disclaims all desire 
to interfere with immigration when it is per- 
feetly free, and conducted upon fair and just 
principles, it has great cause to view with alarm 
and distraet immigration from less enlightened 
and less civilized nations into countries where 
slavery has recently had an existence. 

The past experience of Great Britain has 
geindally shows that it ig almost impossible in 
such cases to prevent kidnapping. oppression, 
and fraud. 

This has been found especially the case where 
contracts, made with such persons in their own 
country, are legajly binding in the country in 
which such contracts are to be fulfilled. 

In such cases it has frequently happened that 
immigrants become marketable property—are 
openly bought and sold, and thus many of the 
evils of slavery are reintroduced. 

There is also a danger that native labor may 
= ree and displaced, and a casée intro- 

ju 


may be degraded. 

his Committee, therefore, ventures very re- 
spectfally to suggest to the friends of freedom 
in the United States the necessity of great vigi- 
lance, in order that evils of such Soiniteds 
may be effectually prevented.’’ 


We are pleased to perceive, in the above cir- 
culat, the evidence that the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society continues to be, as 
it has ever been since the date of its organiza- 
tion, the jealous guardian of human rights, 
and the earnest opponent of all forms of hu 
man oppression. 


undying names of Witserrorcr, Macavxay, 
Buxton, Ciarkson, and of a host of other 
philanthropists both dead and living. It can 


of the traffic in African slaves under the Brit- 
ish flag, aud the emancipation of the British 
West Indies. It can truthfully congratulate 
itself, that incalculable good was effected by 
the mora! support which it gave to American 
abolitionists in their struggle with the slave- 


wholesome dread of its righteous indignation 
has restrained wrongdoers in the East and 
West Indies, in South America, and, indeed, 
throughout the world. 

The startling facts adverted to in Mr. Coo- 
per's letter are sufficient to justify the ap- 
prehension felt by the Society, that the pro- 
jected Chinese immigration into this country 


slavery under another name; and, consequently, 


friendly warning of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society as a word fitly spoken, 
and trust, that it may not be without its effect. 
pt 
Anson Burlingame. 


BY EDWIN BEICHER. 


Another bright spark, emitted from the ge- 





the realms of light, by the monster death! 
Anson Buruincame is dead! How the sad 
intelligence, flashed on electric wings across 
the sea, grieves the heart of every lover of his 
country! Have we only sustained a national 
loss in the demise of the, illustrious personage 
whose name heads this article? No! the sad 
requiem will reverberate through the hills and 
ales of his, own “ Bay State,”*and be wafted 
from Celestial China to the frozen home of the 
Czars. He who was the connecting link be- 
tween the votaries of Confucius and the civil- 
ized nations of the earth, stricken down ere his 


which was to have opened up that almost un- 
known empire to the commerce of the world, 
and to have enabled the proclaimers of the 
Great Jehovah to plant the cross of mercy on 
the miles of insurmountable wall that extend 
through that immense country and encompass 
the cities of that vast domain, carryiug with it 
glad tidings of great joy to the inhabitants 
thereof. Can any man whose soul is inspired 
with the love of country contemplate the death 
of this great man without emotion? No! 
Myriads of people, in the countless ages of the 
future, will praise his worth as a statesman, 
Christian, and scholar. How few of those re- 
main who stood by the illustrious Massacha- 
setts Senator, in the memorable year of 1856, 
when the advocates of slavery, maddened by 
the awakening of the American people to the 
iniquity of their “ peculiar institutions,”’ cow- 
ardly struck Sumner down in the legislative 
halls of the nation. 

Lander adhered to the principles of freedom 
to all who bear the impress of our Maker, and 
perished in the struggle for liberty in Virginia, 
the graveyard of the nation. None are now 
left but the fac simile of the inspired souls of 
Greece and Rome in their palmiest days— 
Charles Sumner. Brooks is dead, gone to the 
grave “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung ;” and 
we now mourn the death of Burlingame! Place 
his name high upon that monument ‘neath 
whose shadow rests the patriot Warren, in- 
scribe his name upon that roll that bears the 
names of the Adamses, Hancock, Andrews, and 
the host of noble dead that emanated from the 
home and resting place of the Pilgrim, the At- 
tica of the new world—that lived for humanity 
and the advancement of America. His name 
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Revenue for the 
week ending March 7th, were $4,217,942.78. 
The daily receipts. 


. 1; March 4th, $565,872; March 
$532,627 ; Mareh: 7th, :$921,224.27. Total 





- 94,217, 842.78. 
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into the country, by which labor itself 


Its record in the past has 
been a noble one, illustrated as it was by the 


point out, as among its trophies, the abclition 


power, here in the United States ; and, that a 


may possibly prove only a re-introduction of 


to warrant the publication, on its part, of the 
present cireular. Entertaining, as we do, a 
like apprehension upon this point, we hail this 


nius of the “ Great Republic,” transplanted to 


labors were completed, the accomplishment of 
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| LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. | 
a ° 
Lettex from Petersburg, Vs. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

The “Military Common Qouncil,” of this 
city, met on the lst inst., and filled a vacancy 
existing in that body from the East Ward by 
electing one of our colored citizens, Christo- 
pher B. Stevens, a first-class housebuilder and 
a worthy citizen. We bave now one colored 
“ gity father,” four colored policemen, aod four 
colored overseers of the poor, and two colored 
Representatives in the Lower House of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly. How long we shall bave col- 
ored Councilmen, policemen, and overseers of 
the poor, we know not It is much feared that, 
under the Enabling Act, that only adherents to 
the Conservative element will receive uppoint- 
ments, in which no colored man will receive an 
appointment, unless he is « Conservative, or 
willing to run the risk of being classed as such. 
Some men of color, perheps, Esau like, may be 
bought for a “mess df pottage ;” bat they will 
not be ranked with the intelligent portion of 
| our colored citizens, but after the order of the 
| colored Senator of this State, spoken of by 
Lobby in your last issue. 

We have a colored common public schooF in 
each ward, (four.) The School Board and 
corps of teachers ate all white. The majority 
are adherents to the “lost caase.’’ The prin- 
cipal was oo Genera! Lee's staff, striving to keep 
in bondage those he now proposes to educate. 
He may be siueere and honest in his profession 
now, but many of usaredonbtful. Few of the 
female teachers are so intensely “rebbish ” 
that they cannot treat colored visitors to their 
departments with common respect. It may be 
asked, why do the colored citizens of Peters- 
burg submit to such? Well, in the first place, 
the School Board was appointed by the City 
Council, composed, in the main, with * wishy- 
washy"’ Republicans, whose professed friend- 
ship to the black man was only to secure him 
as a stepping-stone into lucrative positions. 
Hence they ignored the claims of the colored 
citizens and yielded to the Conservative ele- 
ment, and gave them no appointments on the 
School Board, no colored teachers, and no voice | 
in the control of the schools. 

A report-went forth, from the composition of 
the Board and the teachers, that the colored 
citizens wanted no lot nor share in the man- 
agement of the schools, nor colored teachers. 
Smarting under such, they held a meeting de- 
nying the report, and petitioned the Board to 
give them colored teachers, if but one. The 
Board has not answered the petition pro nor 
con, though much time has elapsed since it was 
presented—1869. If they day ever comes, that 
we can once more go to the ba/lot-box, we may 
remedy our ignored claims. { say ever comes, 
because there seems to be a disposition mani- 
fested to put off the day of election antil a 
wholesale removal of disabilities shall occur ; 
claiming that the eligibility to office in the Re- 
publican ranks is meagre 

It is earnestly hoped that the Hon. Mr. Re- 
vels will not only speak for his brethren in Mis- 
sissippi, but let his voice be heard in unmista- 
kable clarion notes for his brethren throughout 
the length and breadth of the American Union. 
Revels in the American Senate, Lyneb in the 
Executive Department of Mississippi, Wright 
on the Supreme Bench of Seuth Carolina— 
noted for nallification—and the New Era, can 
exert a powerful influence in behalf of Ameri- 
ca’s once bondmen, but now men without the 
bond. 

Though the enjoyment of a free, untrammeled, 
impartial citizenship, looks gloomy to the col- 
ored citizens of the State, yet a work of God’s 
grace unto salvation is going on among them, 
and many are seeking Him as a present help in 
the time of trouble. 

The day when the— 


‘* Proud man’s contumely,”’ 
And the oppressor’s wrongs 


will end, will surely come, though— 

“ The mills of the god’s grind slowly.” 
Then the man of color will stand forth ¢ no 
more opposition than is common among men. 


Esep. 
Pererssurc, Va., March 3, 1870. 
LT 


Letter from Salisbury, Md. 


Satissury, Mp., March 6, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

I am an old man, but hearing of the merits 
of your paper, and being anxious for its suc- 
cess, and also for the elevation of my race, I 
will assist you as far as I am able. I would, 
therefore, like to have your paper six months. 

Respectfully, Leviw Hovsron. 

(This is the right spirit. If our younger men 
and women as truly appreciate the value of our 
enterprise, we shall very soon have a very large 
number of subscribers.—Ep. | 


—_—a Fs 
Letter Frem Denver, Coilorade. 


Denver, Cororapo, Feb. 23d, 1870. 

Seuia Martin, Editor New Era: It is with 
great pleasure I attempt again to hear from 
you. I have written to you, but never received 
any euswer. I cannot express to you my grati- 
fication on being informed that you were in- 
gaged in the noble work of supplying the thou- 
sands with valuable information, which, I am 
eonfident, you are able to give through the 
columns of your progressive paper. Its re- 
nown has already found its way to our city. 

I lectured on the 17th inst., on Personal 
Scenes of the Wer; after which I called for 
W. J. Hardio, ovr colored orator. Mr. Har- 
din came forward and most eloquently address- 
ed the goodly number of colored and white per- 
sons that were present. At the same time, he 
availed himself of the opportunity to mention 
the Ereaand the aame of 8. Martin. On 
the next day, I was asked by Rev. M. Peck, 
Methodist minister (white) if1 knew Mr. Mar. 
tin. It was a pleasure for me to say yes. 

After Mr. Hardin hed taken his seat he was 
invited by a unanimous vote to delivers lecture 
on Oaste, which he will do on March 34. 

It may be that you have forgotten ms, but 
I have not forgotten you, or the many kind 
counsel you gave me, which I have long since 
put in practice, and derived from them great 
good. To-day finds me still striving to elevate 
myself. Iam now getting up lecture on 
self-made colored men,—the proceeds to help 
me in my studies. I am now the only colored 
minister in the Territory who is in active ser- 
vice. Please send me a copy of the Era, and 
give me a line or two on your own life for my 
lecture, and do all you can for me in that di- 
rection. Tuos. L. Jonnson, 

TI 
Eserx Hatt, Wattuamsrow, 
Fesrvary 16, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Committee, I | 

take the liberty to send the enclosed minute on 
» from China, into the Southern 


— 


tee during the last twenty years, arising out of 


slavery had previously existed, have been of 





pointed to prevedt abuses ; | ut all efforts 
at least in many cases so far, pt 
to prevent the pery of ver 





eres ‘ 4 


= 


“| last two years, they had attended 


States of the Union. The facts which have at | 


immigration, especially into countries where | 


cation, whilst, a2 to the sea passage, the fear. . 
ful mortulity often indicates the. grievons suf. 
ferings to which the iminigrants are subjected. 


rival of the Ship Spand, which teft Calcatta 
with 468 Coolies ou board, and only landed 364 
alive. ret Gin ee 

In Cuba Chinese immigrants have long beea 
bought and sold like catélé in‘théwpen market , 
and there is abundant testimony td thé fact, 
that their condition is ae bad as that of the 
slave himself. ; 

In a Parliamentary Blue Book, published 4 

ear ago. it is stated that 96,581 Chinese Were 
d into Cuba within a period of one year 
eight months, 

We do not know what the mortality of the 
Chinese in Cubs ie; but we do know that out 
of more than 100,000 taken into Pera withj: 
twenty years, less than 10,000 are now living, 
and that not more than about one hundred 
have ever returned to their mative land. = - 

As to Jamaica. ina paper presented to the 
Internationa! Anti-slavery Conference, held ia 
Paris in 1857, Henry Clarke, an esteemed 
Clergyman of the Church of Eagland who has 
resided twenty years in Jamaica, bears striking 
testimony both tw the condition of the immi. 

nts and the causes which have led to their 
importation. ; 

egays, the suicidal policy of many of the 
planters in makiaz the native laborers as un 
comfortable as possible has driven them from 
estate labor to other occupations, and that this 
policy is still continued,—another proof that 
the spirit of slavery ong survives ‘ts existenc 
as an institutiou. And the condition of t 
immigrants, he writes—" I know this Qyolie 
immigration io be the most atrocious end 
crue! forin of the slave-trade and slavery, that 
has ever existed; since itis worse to capture 

ple by fraud than by force; and a slave for- 
life is in a far better position than a slave for # 
short period, because in the oue case, it is the 
owner 8 interest to care for him wheu. sick; in 
the other to let him die off as soon a3 possible 
The nogroes themselves say, the slaves were 
never 8 badly as the Coolies.’’ 

The subject appears tu be of so much import 
ance te the "Jnited States at the present time 
that I hope to be kindly excused for thus pres- 


sing it. 

; May I be allowed to suggest, as one means of 
attracting public attention to it. that the 
minute of the anti-slavery committee be pub 
lished in some of your periodicals, and news 
papers as early «8 inay be, 

Sincerely, and very respectfully, 
JossPH Coorre. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

—_ 
Clesing Exercises of the Medicai 
Department Last Evening. 

The first annual commencewent of the Medi- 
cal Department of Howard University took 
ply ce lust evening, at 6 o'clock, in the lecture 
room of the medical school; io the presence of 
a large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. 7’. S. Boston opened the exercises by 
playing ‘Flowers of Spring’’ om the piano-forte, 
while the students, thirty, in number, filed into 
the legture-room and occupied the seats assign- 
ed them in front of the lecture-stand. 

Dr. Rankin then delivered a briet prayer, at 
the conclusion of which Dr. Loomis, Dean of 
the University, ws introduced. 

He said that the 3d of March, 1870, would 
hereafter be a great day in the annals of the 
Medica! Department of the Howard University. 
‘Upon that day the tirst diploma of the - 
ment was giveo to one of its students. Si 
the founding ofthe medical school the trustees 
—_ haze! pangervicg: * evel been s anit. 

voted ior the Medi a sees 
evenmielts asked for and required. he pres- 
ent commodions bni'ding and hospital wards 
attest thai uu.) Cisse viher institutions of 
the same claracter, the trustees had placed in 
the hands of the different professors a certain 
sum of money, so that when the several profes- 
sors saw anything that would promote the in- 
terests of their respective de: 
would be procured at once. 








jadiciously expended, had ne es of 
much good. One word as to the charter of the 
institution. The Uniyersity was founded for 
the instruction of youths, which, in its broad 
meaning, included the young of both sexes and 
all colors. The broad science of medicine re- 
cognized no race, no sex, no caste. 
here were students of the medical depart 
ment who had not missed a single lecture. 
Most colleges graduated their students after a 
two-years’ course of study, but in accordance 
with theconvictions of most i men 
expressed at the last Medical Convention, 
at St. Louis, the Howard University compelled 
their students to take a course of three 
or the 
tures . 


; 


Ee 


Addressing the students, he said 
the 
faithfully, and he advised them, during 
coming vacation, to review their ro 


i 


ing from the prejudice of caste, but they 
strive to make a mark for the 
diplomas an honor to the University. 1 
men of the class, I bid you adieu for « time 
hoping, when you return, you will display-the 
same zéal that has characterized your former 


course. 
Dr. Palmer, M. D., 


i 


the founders of Howard University, spoke 
at some length on the causes that “ 
foundation. Three years ago the 


<a, 


noble building, an extensive museum, an 


in the di 
University. 
Howard, the president of the Uni- 


, then conferred the of Ph. D. 
upon Mr. J. T. Wormley, a son of Jas. Woe. 


, (the well-known caterer,) who has 
experience in the Medica! Deere 
of the rary ee | the war. ‘ 
con u Mr. Wormley his pa re- 
‘d while in the medical school, and the fidelity 
which bad marked his course. He spoke of 


the high character necessary for all gentlemen 


connected with the medical and 
pressed apn the minds of = 
e ° 

sinewe Ohriatisas ; for the bn ale pa 
merer ena Almighty te well as 
u e of scieace pneu! 
anead wih 3: double wer. He-felt gra fied 
at their t condition. The de 


partment was furnished with able trast. 
Sling  Manpapgicenet tae nt 


M icatio were being recei 
tecaiiinion taltthe tears 
_ conclusion 


partment o 

cons tabs eee ider 
ence entering th ivers 
The Medical g the University. 
sity isa 
stories 


uated ene rear 
street part. The Freedmen’s 
while the tind Boge ir ocrented oa as 
. ent. The Race a Sag x 


, and thirty-fi heigh 
with substantial oak 






These offices 


beef mae ie 
r a ‘ ; , * be ae oh = 
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The last mai! from Demarard announces the ar- 


tments, it . 

e would not. 
have them suppose from this that they had the 
control of vast sums, but their small means, ©” 


so that their last course would be purdoed erie, ek 


practice with some disadvantages aris. - 
msélves,and their — 


rofessor of harmacy, 
then delivered an fe AB. mace Py he walugiond ; 


stitution existed only on paper. To-day, a ~ 


creasing library, and seven hundred students 
‘ferent departments form the Howard .. 
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‘AT THE CAPITAL. | 
Pin. ape | 
[goxouneEp FROM THE DAILY PaPERS.| 





Dewsese’s Successor.—Senators Pool and 
Abbott, of North Carolina, received a telegram 
on Thursday last from Governor Holden rela- | 
tive to the election of a successor toJ. T. De- | 
weese, from the fourth district of North Caro- | 
lina. It will be remembered that Mr. Deweesce | 
resigned a few days ago on acceunt of his be- | 
ing involved in the sale of a West Point cadet- 
ship. Governor Holden is of the opinion that | 
the district, which was close when Deweese | 
was elected, will go Republican, provided a 
good man is nominated. The chances are that 
James H. Harrie, a colored man, wil! be nomi- 
nated and elected by the Republicans. Harris | 
could have got the nomination when Deweese | 
was # candidate, but refused it. Governor 
Holden will issue a proclamation at once for 
an election in the district. 

James W. Mason.—-This gentleman, nomina 
ted un the 4th inst., as Minister Resident and 
(onsul General at Liberia, is a colored man 

wulatto,) a native and resident of Chicot 
county, Arkansas, where he is now largely ‘en 
gayed in planting. After graduating at Ober- 
lin College he was taken by his fatherto Paris 
where he graduated again at a French national 
chool. Enlisting in the French army, he serv- 


ed throughout the Crimean war, and was bre- 
veted lieutenant colonel for distinguished ser- 
vices. About a year ago he was nominated as | 
judge of the court at Cape Town; but owing 
‘to unfavorable legislation in regard to the con- 


tinuance of these courts, 
polntment. 
His present nomination as Minister to Libe- 


he declined the up- 


ria was made on the recommendation and at 
the instance of Senator McDonald. 
e ' 
Ss | 

New Organs Custom-Hovsk.—Ajiter a great 

deal of investigation, the Treasury Department 


has decided that the New Orleans custom-house 
needs reforming on political and business 
grounds. Accordingly a schedule bas been ar- 
ranged reorganizing the whole force there and 
reducing it about one hundred and twenty-five | 
men. Lists of removals were forwarded Satar- | 
day and Monday. ‘The leading Republicans 
in New Orleans, seconded by the most of the 
delegation in Congress, are now asking that 
Collector Casey, who is the brother-in-law of | 
the President, be removed for political reasons, 
among which is the old charge that he keeps 
too many Democrats in office. 

ConcrateuLations.—The President was con 

ratulated by all the members of the cabinet at 
the meeting last Saturday on the results of the | 
first year of his administraticn, particularly on | 
the infurmation brought in by Secretary Bout- | 
well that gold had fallen to thirteen and three- | 
eighths. This had the effect of ob 7h a con- 
versation concerning the probabilities of the | 
very early resumption of specie payments, | 
which ended in the general disposition among | 
the members of the cabinet to let the future | 
airy 2h, | of the country regulate that action 
as it has been regulated by the peaceful condi. 
tion of events for the past two years. 


7 
| 





*” Business.—Senator Revels has instructed 
the doorkeepers oot to deliver the cards| 
of any visitors to him during the sessions 
of the Senate, as he does not wish to 
ve disturbed in the consideration of the public | 
business. Senator Sumner, we believe, long | 
since laid down a similar rule. ¢ 





Tue Presipenr bas accepted an invitation to | 
be present at a grand mase-meeting in Wood- | 
stock, Connecti¢uat, on the Fourth of July next, | 
in honor of the day and particularly in honor | 
of the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment. | 

—-— 

Among the visitors at the office of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury last Thursday was Senator | 
Revels. The object was to ascertain the method | 
of procuring appointments. He said he had | 
the applications of several worchy men, and he | 
eould vouch for them. Secretary Boutwell, | 
after giving the information requested, said he | 
felt a great interest in the welfare of the colored | 


people, and he assured the Senator that in the | 
filling of appointments he would continue to | 
recognize their claims, as had heen done dur- | 
ing this administration. 








Suppen Deatn or an Acep Man.—Jeremiah 
Hutchinson, a colored man, who for forty-five | 





Petre come ene 





~~ CONGRESSIONAL. 





Fesarcany 28.—Iy rm Senate, resolutions | trict of Columbia; and to i 
were presented—of the Rhode Island Legisla- | of the Legislatare of Wyoming.—Tbe bill 


ture ratifying the fifteenth amendment (re- 


| ferred); of the Virginia Legislature ratifying . 
| the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments (also | ported from the Committee on Commerce, the 


referred) ; joint resolutions of the Virginia 
Legisl: ture for a reduction of the tax on tobac- 


co (referred); instructing the Committee on 


Public Lands to insert in all bills hereafter re- 
ported for grants of land to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads a provision subjecting such 
lands to the homestead law, at Government 
prices (laid over); and, requesting the Secre- 
tary of State to furnish information - to what 
legislation is Pamper to protect American 
interests in China andJa se. f to. )— 
Petitions were presented—for relief from po- 
litical disabilities; for the abolition of the 
franking privilege; and, for compensation to 
Southern claimants of property taken by United 
States officers.—Mr. Revgis was appointed on 
the Committee on Education aud Labor; and 
Messrs. Hamitn and ANTHONY were excused 
from service on the Committees on Disabilities 
and Mines, respectively. —Bills were introduced 
and referred—to amend the census act ; to pro- 
vide for the distribution of the preceeds of 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures ; to inco 
the Kansas, Indian Territory, and Gulf Rail- 
road Company, &c.; to enforce the fifteenth 
amendment; and, to authorize the city of Wash- 
ington and the District of Columbia to indorse 
the bonds of the Southern Maryland Railroad 


Company.—A debate ensued upon an amend- 


ment to the joint resolution authorizing the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company to issue its 
bonds for the construction of its road, and to 
secure the same by mortgage.—At 1 o'clock, 


‘the resolution was laid over, and the funding 


bill having come up in order, Mr. SHERMAN ex- 
plained its provisions. After which the Senate 
went into executive session, and subsequently 


| adjourned. 


x tHE Hovsk, bills were introduced and re- 
ferred—further to prevent the undervaluation 
of imported merchandixe ; construing the va- 


| rious bounty act : preseribing the form of the 


enacting and re. ..ving clauses of bills and joint 
resolutions; to provide for the enforcement of 
judgments in the lawful money of the United 
States only; to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to collect wrecked and abandoned 
property, &c ; to regulate the adnnralty juris- 
diction of United States courts; to regulate 
the civil service ; to revive the shipbuilding and 
commercial interests ; in relation to exemption 
of farmers from special ‘tax as produce bro- 
kers ; to continue in force an act relative to 
the port of Baltimore; in relation to the in- 
terual revenue law; for the relief of the citi- 
zens of North Carolina from political disabili- 
ties; to permit Louisiana agricultural scrip to 


| be located on public land in that State; to 


amend the revenue laws so as to relieve the 
people of the insurrectionary States; to pre- 


| vent and punish frauds in the making and au- 


diting of certain claims against the Govern- 
ment: to provide for the paving of the streets 
and avenues in Washington and Georgetown ; 
to allow judges of Wyoming Territory to de- 


fine their districts ; in relation to swamp and | WORTH, Beck, Biep and Kerr in opposition. 


overflowed public lands in Missouri; grantin 

lands in aid of La Clede and Fort Scott rail- 
roud; to allow school trustees in Arkansas to 
enter lands for school purposes under the home- 
atead law ; to allow an appeal from the Court 
of Claims to the Supreme Court in certain 
cases; to authorize the Secretary of War to 
have surveyed the mouth of Annepee river in 
Wisconsin ; to amend the act to reduce the ex- 
penses of the survey and sales of public lands ; 
to provide lantennal mail steamship service be- 
tween California and China; to incorporate the 
Indian Territory and Gulf Railroad ompany, 
&c.; to aid in the construction of the Fremoat 
and Elkhorn railroad in Nebraska; and to 
amend an act for constructing wagon roads in 
Dakota.—Resolutions offered and adopted— 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury tor 
intormation as to the National Banks organized 


| since January 1, 1869, &c.; calling on the Sec- 


retary of the Navy forall correspondence with 
Admiral Farragut relating to staff rank in the 
Navy ; aud in favor of sueh a tariff for revenue 
as will incidently protect domestic manufac- 
tures, &c.—The resignations of Messrs. Golla- 


| day, of Kentucky, and Deweese, of North Ca- 


rolina, were presented.—The Indian appro- 
priation bill was considered in Committee of 
the Whole,—After which, a joint resolution to 
extend the time for the withdrawal of distilled 
spirits from bonded-warehouses to three years 
from the date of entry, was introduced, and 
oceupied the time until adjournment, without 
—, action being had thereon. 


ance 1.—In tus Senate, a joint resolution 


was presented and referred for the better ob- 
servance of Sunday in the Military and Naval 
Academies.—Biils were introduced and re- 
ferred—-to incorporate the Metro 
byterian Church in the city of 


litan Pres- 
ashington ; 
to amend the act for the better organization of 


years pee has been employed: in the Post | the United States District Court in the State 


Office Department, died suddenly at his resi- 
dence last Thursday. 
ment when but a boy, having been appointed | 
by Postmaster General McLain. 


Decrease or THE Pusiic Dest.—Five and a 


quarter millions in currency were drawn from | 


the Treasury on the last of February to pay 
pensions now falling due. As this amount is 
ebargeable to the present month, it should be | 
added to the stated decrease of the publie debt, | 
which would show the active decrease to have | 


been over $11,500,000 during the month of | 


February. 


| 
General Butler on Monday appoiuted Charies | was introduced, and referred, to increase the 


ay of grand and petit jurors in the Circuit | 
bourts of the United States.—A resolution was | 
adopted directing the Secretary of War to| 
make examination of Salem river, with a view 
to its improvement.—The resolution extending 
the time for peri, whisky out of bond was | ? 
-—The Committee on Ac- | 

counts having submitted a report of the amount 
of money drawn from the contingent fand of 
the House by chairmen of the committees au- 
| thorized by the present Congress to make in- 
| vestigation of matters submitted to them, it 
was directed to audit the accounts of the com- | 


Sumner Wilson, of Salem, Massachusetts, a 
colored boy, to a cadetehip at West Point. 

The appointee is the son of a Massachusetts 
soldier, who lost his life during the rebellion. 





Tue Firteenta Amenpwent Prociamation. 
—The President, it is stated, decides not to 
issue his fifteenth amendment proclamation 
until Georgia is admitted to representation in 
Congress, and the official notice is received 
from Texas. 

Tut Poor.—Under a new arrangement which 
went into operation on Friday last under the 
new director, Dr. Bushnell, corner Thirteenth 
and N streets, there need be in our section no | 
case of suffering unrelieved. 





~ Hitherto there have been too few visitors, 
each visitor having thas had an entirely too | 
large a territory to oversee. The writer of | 
this has known one visitor to have 100 cases in | 
one day, and be at her work from breakfast to | 
bedtime, and then not get through with all who | 
required her attention. Personal visitation | 
being necessary in order to discriminate be- 

tween the real and pretended cases of destitu- | 


tion, the territory bas been so divided up as | 


to make the labor both easier to the visitor | 
und more thorough and satisfactory in the gain- | 


ing of the bere 
following the 
Rey. RW. 


lent object intended, as the 
i: of visitors will show : 
Lowrie, 1205 M street, 


to K; Mrs. Valk, 1013 Eleventh street. Tenth 


to Fifteenth and K to L; Mrs. Hoover. 1231 M | 
street, Tenth to Fifteenth and L to M: Mrs. | 


Peters, 1236 M street, Tenth to Fifteenth and 
M toN; Mr. J. Dille, 1011 O street, Tenth to 
Fifteenth and N to O; Mrs. Putney, corner 
Thirteenth and M, Tenth to Fifteenth and O to 
P; Mr. Bailey, Eighth near S, Tenth to Thir- 
teenth and PtoR; Mr. ——, ——, Thirteenth 
to Fifternth and P to R. 

Thus, to the nine squares from H to R streets, 
there are nine visitors. As no Visitor is allowed 
to ticket in the “beat’’ of another, (to prevent 
duplicate supplies being given,) we would be 


glad if publicity could be given to the above | 


list among the colored people, in Order tw ao 
—_ them with the proper visitor to apply to. 
et those who can read tell others. 

A Visitor 





~~ <2 > 
Our Youne Forxs.—The February number 


of this popular Magazine is filled with the usual | 


variety of entertaining and instructive reading 
for young people. Our young folks can scarce- 
ly sleep until they have devoured the whole 
contents of each number when received. 

The Young Folks numbers among its contrib- 
utors some of the very best writers in the 
country, and many of its articles, though writ- 
ten in an attractive style to please young read- 
ers, may be rcad by older people with interest 
and profit. 

Terms, $2,00 a year 
Osgood & Co., Boston. 

We have not received the number for March. 


Address Fields, 


~<idititt, te 
baal 


Gorp tumbled dowh ty 111}*in New York 
during the past week, and many business firms 
bave resumed specie payment. 





| 
y , Visits | 
from Tenth to Fifteenth streets, and from H to | 
I street; Mrs. Case, Tenth to Fifteenth, and I | 






|of Alabama; and to give rank to civil engin- | 
He entered the Depart- | .or3 and assistant naval constructors in the | 


Navy.— Mr. Revers presented a petition from 


| colored mien of Philadelphia, asking the pas- 


sage of a bill to secure to all persons equal 


—— of the laws.—The resolution in re- | 
ation to subjecting railroad grants to the pro- 

visions of the homestead act at government 
prices was called up, and, Mr. Howe. having 
made a speech in its support, it was adopted.— 
The consideration of the funding bill was re- 
sumed.—Then, after an executive session, the 


Senate adjourned. 


In tHe Hovsg, the Senate amendments to 


the postal route bill were concurred in.—A bill 


taken up and adopte 


mittees, and make the required recommenda. | 
tion in the premises.—The Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs having submitted a report on the 


case of Mr. Deweese, of North Carolina, charged | 
with selling appointments, a resolution severely 
censuring bim was unanimously adopted, upon 
recommendation of the committee.—After the 
| adoption of a resolution instructing the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs to continue its investi- | 
gation of sales of cadetships by members, ma- 
jority and minority reports from the Commit- 
vee on Banking and Currency in relation to the 

laid on the table, , 


gold panic were presented, 
and ordered to be printed and recommitted. 


Marcr 2.—In tux Senate, a resolution eall- 
ing upon the President for information ar to 
whether any measures had been taken by this 
Government to assist in suppressing the traffic 
in slaves now carried on upon the coast of Af- 
rica, was introduced and laid on the table.— 
Bills were reported—to regulate the salaries of | 
United States judges in the Territories ; and, 
innesota in aid of the Lake 
Superior and Vermillion Lake railroad.—The 
Judiciary Committee reported, in the case oi 
Georgia, that in some respects the organization | Fisher 


granting lands to 


of its Legislature has not been warranted b 


law; but that, in the present condition of af- 
fairs, the committee felt justified in omitting to | 
recommend any further legislation im reference | 
the | 
| Northern Pacific railroad to issue bonds se- 

cured by mortgage was discussed and laid 
| over.—-The Judiciary Committee reported back 

the census bill, and had it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivision of the Laws.—The funding 
| bill was then considered ; but without action 
| on the subject, the Senate went into executive 


to it.—The joint resolution authorizia 


session, and subsequently adjourned. 


In tux Hovsz, bills were reported—to relieve tha the freest peo 
| houorably discharged soldiers and sailors fr oe et ra adi rh 
| payment of fees Sader the honed teak ee octet ots Bate 
the construction of a 
bridge across the Nisgara river at Buffalo, 
(passed ;) to facilitate the adjustment of mari- 
time controversies in the port of New York, 
&c., (recommitted i) and, granting lands for 
vames, Missouri, to Little 
the bien eee ~~ over. )}— 
on bill w 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. The con: 
mittee having risen, a resolution was adopted 


(passed ;) authorizing 


railroad from §t. 
The 


to take measures to prevent the prema: 

ee y reports, and ¢o protect soaivineae 

wrongful o .—Memorials 

—for Feligh teens tan on tahacee ‘de 

fire while ip bond; 3 

tion of ,000 for removal 

James river, 

“heat ul 
Ce THE: i 

ome ae . a 

ta to + 
Lawrence and ‘Galveston 

















rate | 


' and placed on the calendar.—A resolution from 
| the legislature of Mississippi, for a speed 
|moval of the political disabilities of all the 


| Public Instruction, asking Congress to take 


irginia. — Various executive doc- 


intro- 
eaworth, 
to extends Ss 





_brauch of their road to define the jurediction Gonator Rasnie) Sattete-éa 1 FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
; and powers of the me - ore Last Nigh — 
| triot Ae ects we ae THE SENATE. | 

[ See 7 Bethel Church,’on Saratoga street between | Term oxp’e, Term exp's. | 
| changing judicial circuits was called up Gay and Holliday streets, was densely filled | Willard Warner.............. 1871, Adelbert. Ames...........+. 1875 
soestiende- ¥ etieus bills having been re- last evening by an audienée’aséembled'to hear he aes senensasene 1878| Hiram R. ; 
‘fundin bill was taken ap and considered until | ® lecture delivered by Hon. H.R. Revels, Seria- | Benjamin P, Rico... po ee hot aera genes 
| the adjournment. | tor from Mississippi. ‘There wax presenta num | a 1878|Jobn M. Te : 
| Is = 1. ae beg bills ones +" ne | ber of prominent Republicans, among others | Begene Camerty*.........".1816)Thomas W. Tiptos.... 

one of which was, to authorize the ; _. Connections. Nevada. 

< > | Judge H. L. Bond, Captain M. H. Maroney, | orris’s. rerry_...-..... 
Wash | ge , Lap ey, erry. a0---.-0 1878 | James W. Nye............. a | 

fo Nee Tonk Piet imendacent providing for and Samuel McPherson, eq. Seniator Revels | "= * Puskiehaa070|Wiliom M. ie 
the consent of the States through which the | reached the church shortly after eight o'clock, | Milerd vssseeeee] $71 | Aaron EL 
road was to pass having been rejected, the bill Thomas ¥ Bayard BLA 1875 James W. 


went over.—The Indian appropriation bill | 


yeas and nays were ordered on the question | to tread again the streets of the Monumen 
whether the report should be received as that . rere 
of the Committee, pending which the House 
adjourned. 

March 4.—In tHe Senate, the bill repealing 
| the test oath of 1862 was reported favorably 


his humble labors for the moral and 
elevation of his race, wassuggestive of thoughts 





When last his voice was raised in this metro 
lis our nation was in the terrible throes of that 
civil war which in tne history of the ancient or 
modern world has no parallel, being to us 
fraught with issues of untold magnitude. The 
bloody memuries. of those days still rise u 
from the countless graves of our gallant dead. 
_ take | In them we lived with bated breath, with an 
| Measures to inaugurate a system of public in-| awful apprehension upon our minds that at 
struction by national schools similar to that! times almost unnerved us for the daily round 
| inaugurated by the Freedmen’s Bureau.—The | of daily responsibility. E 
| Senate refused to take up the bill repealing the | 
charter ef the medical Society of the District 
| of Columbia, in the absence of Senator Par- 
| TRRSON ; and also the bill to rage to moh ee 
|; sons the equal protection of the laws.— r 
| © consideration of the bill changing the circuits | rn ve nation. [Applause.] In a word, it was 
| of the U. S. Supreme Court, the funding bill | the future of the African on this continent, 
| was postponed till Monday, and the “District | and the new and half-realized responsibility 
| of Columbia business proceeded with. Among | ‘ ich pressed upon our minds and at times 
other matters, the bill to incorporate the New | *most Saonaregee bp He asked was not the 
Era Printing Company, amended by the addi- | ontle; in a moral and political point of view, 
tion of four names as corporators, was passed. | ®U4icient to sober any reflecting man? What 
| —the bill for the settlement of claims for quar- | nag: g heart of this great problem—great 
| termaster and commissary stores furnished to, | °° ¢ American people in every aspect, and to 
or taken by the United States within the | [898 40 integral part of the nation—great be- 
| States in rebellion during the late war, was | ¥08d conception? Words fail to picture the 
then taken up and discussed till adjournment. | ‘"emendous magnitude of the question in 
Ix rae House, among anther matters, a bill 7 bearings upon the future of our race. { Ap- 
| granting pention to Jerry Gordon, a colored | P!use-) . ; 
teamster, reported adversely, was passed after He said he knew ofno frame of mind so akin 
| much opposition.—The bill for“ the admission | © he aie iat ™ img Addison places Cato, 
_of Georgia came up; and the proposition to | 8 Dé st¥6 alone, wi ato’s book on the Im- 
| let it be discussed to-day and to-morrow, and 
| to have the vote taken on Monday, was 
| to without objection. Mr. Butien, of Mass., 
| then spoke in advocacy of the bill; and Mr. 
| Farnsworts in opposition to it. 
| March, 5.—The Senatk was not iv session. is 5 ’ $ 
| In tae Hovss, the debate on the Georgia | And intimates eternity to man.’ in 3 
| bill was continued. Mr. Lawrence speaking, The speaker remarked that these stirrings 
‘in favor of its passage, and Masses Farns-| {ter our immortality as a people were the 
| voice of God, speaking to us with mere than 
Marcu 7.—In THe Senate, among other mat- | Wonted clearness that the hour of our eternal 
| ters, a bill was introduced and referred, toadmit | deliverane had nearly dawned [applause,} and 
the State of Texas to representation in Con- with the Bible in our hands as our treatise on 
gress, (same conditions as in the case of Vir-| immortality, we feared naught but ourselves 
ginia. )—Petitions were presented and referred We bore in our own hands a Cato’s sword, 
—from colored members of the Alabama Leg-| Which if we were ignorant of its use, and un 
islature, for the removal of the political disa. trained in its mapual exercise, would be to our 
bilities of the Hon. Samuel F. Rice; from citi- | ace the sword of destruction. 
zens of Washington, for suppressing the sale THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
of intoxicating liquors in the District of Col-; ‘The seals of a new era are broken. and iis 


umbia ; and, from miners of Schuylkill county, -night i i eri 
Pennsylvania, for protective legislation. Mr. pag Be: vy pep eeren . Shane 
Cameron made a speech in support of the lat- [Applause.] No event perhaps in our civic 
ter petition.—The funding bill was discussed | sunale a deeper interest, in considera- 
then, and also at an evening session. tion of its unending series of consequences, 
In tHe Hovsg, bills were introduced and re-| than the commencement of that political system 
ferred—to provide for the creation of corpora- | which will be historically designated as “ The 
tions in tho District of Colpmbia; granting Epoch of the Promulgation of the Fifteenth 
lands in aid of public schools in Florida; forthe | Amendment.” It makes a new chapter in our 
speedy removal of all political disabilities in| ¢onstitutional law, and a growth in the hamani- 
Mississippi; and, for building an infirmary in| tarian culture, to which our legislators and our 


Washington.—A resolution was adopted, in-} whole people h. : 1 

; : oe ple have reached. [ Applause. }: Cer- 
structing the Committee for the District of | tainly ir the African race oe ned just — 
Columbia to consider the bill to repeal the | : 


‘ for giving utterance to a glorious pxan of uni- 
charters of Washington and Georgetown, and | verval emancipation, it wall be when the pas- 
to provide some system of government forthe | 
District that shall bring it under the more 
direct control = a wd ay ee 
resolation to allow Mr. G y to withdraw | (: 4 Penository of Fashi, Aibge tN ay 
his resignation was rejected, after debate.— | A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In 


y re- 
citizens of that State, was presented and refer- 
red. Also a memorial of the National Asso- 
| ciation of State and city Superintendents of 


FUTURE OF THE AFRICAN RACK. 

The speaker further observed that it was the 
deep sense of the tremendous problem which 
day by day the position of our race presented 








sword on the table by him. The Greck philos- 
opher has convinced him that the stirrings 
withio his heart are the operations of Divinity, 
and that 


‘* Tis Heaven itself that points out au hereafter, 





























The Georgia bill came up afterwards; Mr. | struction.” 
Bingham speaking in opposition to it, and Mr. | HARPER’S. BAZAR 


Davis in its favor. 
ee oe : 

Letter from Cloverport, Kentucky. 
C.Loverrort, Ky., February 28, 1870. 
| To the Editor of the New Era: 
| Ata meeting of the colored citizens of Clo- 
| verport, Breckenridge county, Kentucky, the 
| Rev. Henry W. Johnson being in the chair, 
| and Mr. James E. Richardson acting as secre- 
| tary, the following preamble and resolutions 
| were unanimously adopted : 

We, the colored citizens of a als 
county, Kentucky, deem it our duty fo assemble 
| together and express our gratification, in that 
| we are about to enjoy @ participation in politi- 
cal affairs, from which we bave been unjustly 
shut out for centuries; and we wish to place 
| ourselves before the world as a good or bad 
| tree, to be judged by the fruit we may bear, 
| when permitted to exercise the elective fran- 
| chise, or when the fifteenth amendment is pro- | ers have filled the demand. The young lady who 
_ claimed by the Secretary of State: Therefore, | buys a single number of Harper's Bazar is made 
Resolved, That our first and highest allegi- | a subscriber for life.—New York Kvening Post. 
ance under God is due to the United States,,; The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
and that we fully subscribe to the principles | cals which the Harpers publish, it is almost 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence. | ideally well edited, and the class of readers for 
Resolved, That we will strive, to the extent | whom it is intended—the mothers and daughters 
of our ability, for the maintenance of liberty, 
the elevation of labor, the education in the re- 
eye yy and =, a American sar pred 
ship of all the people of this country, and the é ¢ 
mol of ip a ine all we | gan taking lessons in personal and household and 


: : : | social ment from this good-natured men- 
Resolved, That we will not aid or abet in the tor The Nat , 


election of any men to any offices of trust or | "rho. the merit of being sensible, of convey 


rofit who are not true Radicals, and who do!|. “”. i S 
Lee hold to the principles of giving the colored itty Sennatons of giving excellent patterns in 


| race equal rights before the law ; and that we | —- 
| will not be bought by their enticing words, lake 4 


| A supplement containing numerous full-sized 
| patterns of useful articles accompanies the paper 
every fortnight, and occasionally an elegant Col. 
ored Fashion Plate. é 
er’s Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the 
size of Harper’s Weekly, printed on superfine 
calendered paper, and is published ate. 


Critical Notices of the Press. 

Harper’s Bazar contains, besides pictures, pat- 
terns, etc., a variety of matter of especial use 
and interest to the family ; articles on health, 
dress, and housekeeping in all its branches ; its 
editorial matter is specially adapted to the cirele 
it is intended to interest and instruct , and it has, 
besides, good stories and literary matter of merit. 
It 1s not surprising that the journal, with such 
features, has achieved in a short time an im- 
mense success; for something of its kind was 
desired in thousands of families, and its publish- 


sense good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 





reading-matter.— Watchman and Re- 


| their money or their rot-gut whisky. if $U BSCRIPTIONS.—1870. 
| Resolved, That we pledge our active puppet TERMS : 
to such legislation, both State and nati a8 | Harper's Bazar, one year, - 


| will be effective in removing all the concomi-| An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Week- 
' tants of slavery. 
| Resolved, That we return our thanks to Al- 
| mighty God, that the United States of America 
| has litted its strong arm a ed to the God 
| of battles, and killed the damnable institution 
| of slavery forever. and 
Rosier, Sot we Pera) our Hanks 4 to oe ie oe SS 
| great an resident Grant for his mos 18 . : 
eoble efforts to elevate the colored race from Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 
| the oppression of slavery to manhood. 
Resolved, That we return our thanks to the 


lub of Five Subscribers at 


extra copy. ; 
Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; 


| editors of the “New Era,” for national infor- ovate @ sont by express, freight prepaid, 
| mation, and to the Louisville ‘‘ Commercial ” The a pn ‘Behar is 20 cents. 


| and all the different presses which advocate the 
cause of Republicanism. 

Resolved, That the foregoing besent by the 

| Secretary to the “‘New Era,” and Louisville 





office. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
, New York, 


THE:N EW ERA: 





and was conducted to a seat within the altar, 
where Bishop A. W. Wayman and other minis- | Abijah Gilbert. 


City, wherein in former years was the field of | 
litical | 


to his mind alike retrospective and prospective. | 


mortality of the Soul in his hand, and a drawh’ 


7—P. M. B, 
TUinois 


| Sage of that amendment is officially announced. 
—Balt. American, March 8. . ert 


1—Joha Lynch 
2—Sam 


in average families—cannot but profit by its good 
an 


than they may have been before the women be-’ 


mt, and of being well stocked 


$4 00 


ly, or Bazar will be supplied a for every 
$4.00 each, in one 
remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20.00, without 


or, two of a s Periodicals, to one address 


Vols. I. and Il. of Harper's Bazar, for the 


(nee aero semanas on 





Thomas W. Osborn......... 





Wm. Pitt Kellogg...........1873 
Maine. 

Lot M. Morrill......ce.cscsses 170) 
Hannibal Hamlin........... 1875 
Maryland. 

George Vickers*............. 1878 
Wm. f. Hamilton*.......... 1875 


Massachusetts. 
Henry Wilson..............0+« 1871 
Charles Sumner......°....«.1875 











Henry B. 





having first been considered in Committee of 

the Whole, was , with amendments.— | ters were sented. Rev. J. R. V. Thomas, of | Homer V. M. Milller*.....1871 Roscoe Conkling. .....1818 
The tariff bill was then taken up in Committee | Ebenezer Church, conducted the preliminary | socmun “os ei cons ens a. . 

of the Whole, Mr. Brooxs, of N. Y., speaking | exercises, after which the choir sang an anthem, | Richard Yates...............1871|Joseph ©. ADBOt...s.c. son 

in op osition.—The Committee having risen, Se Lyman Trambull ~+++eeeee1873 John Pool si cmineaienenideng 1873 
7 "Wccen of Mess. hai Go Canis on | ator Revels was then conducted to the pul- Raa pndione. | Ohio. 

Rec cnstmaction, Teas pa report back the bill for | pit, and introduced by Mr. Wm. E. Matthews. nicl D. Pathe ASTD Allen @. Thurmea*.. 
the admission to representation of the State of | RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVR. J.B. Howell... -...+.....01871 Geo. H. Wil 

Georgia, but Mr. Farnswortu objected. The| Senator Revels commenced by observing that | James Hare So THSTE| Henry W Corben Seated 


Kansas. Pennsylwania. 
Sdmund @. Ross...........1871/Simon Cameron.............. 1873 
Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1878 John Scott 


Thomas ©. McCreery*......1871 
Garrett Davis*...............1873} William 8p 
net A. 


a. 
John 8. Harris................ 1871 Thos. J. Robertson. 


Joseph 8. Fowler... 


Wm. G. Brownlow 

I tas cad ipeti at 
Vermont. 

\Justin 8, M orriil 


Geo. F. Edmunds aatiebooens 


Meee eens eeeeeesereres 


Anthony. 






ee nee 


PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 


“NEW ERA! 





A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY COLORED MEN. 





A new journal, to be called the New Ena, 


, devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
187 | litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 


interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 


City, D, C., commencing January 13, 1870. 


lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 


will demand the recognition of these rights 


1875 | wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 








Michigan. John F. Lewis.............. 
Jacob M. Howard.,.......... 1871\John W. Johnston........... — 
Zachariah Chandler....... 1875 

Minnesota. Waitman T. Willey 
Daniel 8. Nortou*............ 1871) Arthur I. 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 1875 . 

Timothy 0. Howe. 
‘Matt. H. Carpenter. 
Republicans, 59; *D rate, ll. V 





Senate would tain 74 


h 





The Senators elect from Georgia and Virgin: 
admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


New “en 


1—Jacob 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 
New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred B. Buck. 
2—Chariles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 


were elected in August, and 
consequeatiy have not been 
admitted.) 


Arkansas. 


1--Logaa H. Root. 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Bol 


1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2~—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius Me oy 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 

Delawa 


re. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Charles M. Hamilton. 


[Seven Districts. No elec- 
tion yet held for Members of! 
the XLIet Congress. The’ 
Members of the last : on 
were those: 


3—William P. Kdwards. 
4—Samuel E. Gove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 


Vacancy. 
oung.* 


At Large—John A Logan. 


1—Norman B. Judd. 
2~—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H. OC. Burchard. 
a . —.. 

n C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. Mcneevly.* 

10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel §. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 


indiana. 
i—Wnm. B. Niblack.* 
2—~Michae 


i C. Kerr.* 


3—Ww. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn... : 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees,” 


lowa. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2— Will 
8—Wm. B. Allison. 
4+—Wm. . 
5—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 


Smyth. 


Kansas. 
1—8idney Clarke. 
Kentuc 


i—Lawrence 8, Trimble.” | 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 


Peet) 
. Proctor Knott.* 


5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B. Beck.* 


M. Adams.* 


9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisia 


na. 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 


5—Goorge W. McCranie.* 
Maine 


uel P. Morrill. 


3—James G. Blaine. 
codieine ars 
5 e Hale. 
Maryland. 
1—BSamuel Hambieton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
8-Thomas Swann.* 
4~—-Patrick Hamill.* 
5--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts 


1—James Buffington. 


56—Om . Conger. 
6—Randolph Strickland. 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 


oly Tor his, ” 
3—J.C. 


or 
W. McKee, 


4—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


. One 
contested. Members uot 
and Texas, make, with the 
would 


. A full House 





years 1868-", elegantly bound in green morocco 


year, which; » 1st be paid at thesubscriber’s post- 





‘‘ Commercial” for publication. 

| After the adoption of the resolutions, inter- 
| esting an were made by Messrs Peter 
| Dent, Rev. Henry wee - 
| son, Anthony Fisher, Thos. Pool, Alex. Mc- | ™u™ to each subscriber. 


Dade, Alex. Cassley, Geo. Wortham, John , The Useful, the Entertaining, and the Beautiful. 


pisses Brown, and Poop . Mary i ; “The Model Magazine of America. 
Several subscriptions were also obtained for # ’ 
| che sotto Mes Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 
De ne ee 
Among the many complimentary letters re- 
ceived oy Senator Revers is the follo 
ALTIMORE, Mp., February 26, 1870. 
Hon. H. R. Revels, U. S. Sen'r for Mississippi: 
Dear Stz: In behalf of two hundred - 
a mer Ras he American Mgr rica of 
tate o 1 cong a 
our edmitesicss fato the ssedtcogs st bhi five 
Seay in the whole world; 


excellence. 










80 








m the 
living. 
States 






Beasts a Beng the capstone of the tramp of | 
apie hfe te hstry of Aawecen p ities 
ssontal pringiplé Of Squat ant : 



























~ A splendid prize for the ladies. The finest, 
most pleasing and costly Parton Enoravive 
W. Johnson, J. E. Richard- | ¢¥er Published in America presented as # pre- 


| A Magazine of Practical utility in the house- 
Senator Revels Congratulated,g | hold, « mirror of the fashions, and a literary 
conservator of surpassing interest and artistic 
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4—John Hill. 
5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shumaker.* 


22—John C. Ch 
23—Dennis McUarthy. 
| 24—George W. Cowles. 
| #6—William H. Kelsey. 
| 26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
27—-Hamilton Ward. 
28—Noah Davis, jr. 
29--Jobn Fisher. 
30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Porter Sheldon. 
orth ‘ 


Ne Carolina. 
1—Clinton L. Cobb. 
2—David Heaton. 
3—Oliver H. Dockery. 

0 
Sorel 6 Lash, 
| 6—Francis E. Shober.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 
Ohio 
1--Peter W. 8: 
. Btev 


| 16John A, 

ie_Williesy it, 
| 19—James A. Garheld 
1S 8 amith.* 


| 1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
| 2—Charles O'Neill. 
$—Jobn. Moffet.* 


| J. 

j oe a. 
11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
ae ¥ Woodward.* 

| '- 

| 14—John B. Packer. 

15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 


16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. H. 

, 19—Glenni W. 
| 20—Calvin W. 


Se, 

Lae lames 8. Negley. 
B. Donley. 
| 1—Thomas A, Jeackes. 

Dix@h 


2—Nathan F. 


2-0. C. Bowen. 
3— Solomon D. 5 
4—W. D. Simpson. 


At Large—John B. Roge' 

re... 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace 


3—William B. Stokes. 
Tillman. 


1 


4—Lewin 


5—William F. Prosser. 
uel M. Arnell. 


6—Sam 
T—Isaac R. 


Mawki: 
8—William J. 8mi 
Tezas. 


Van Hi 3 Jehu @ Witcher. 

6—Robert T orn in er. 
7—Joel F. Asper Wisconsin. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 1—Halbert E. Paine. 
9—David P. Dyer. 2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 

Nebraska. 3—Amasa Cobb. 
1—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.” 
Nevada. 5—Philetus Sawyer. 

1~—Thomas Fitch. @—Cad. C. Washburn. 
Republicans, includi Radicals and Conservatives, 

157 ; * Democrats, 71 On seat, Covode’s, in Penns: 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


GHARTERED BY SPEBIAL AGT OF CONGRESS. 
"Approved July 26, 1868. 
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botide;: ot x 


- CASH CAPITAL, 61,000,006. 






3 byt 


itrader.* 


Scofield. 
Gilfillan. 


a 
contested 
have 245 members. 


RET, 


3 tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
les, 4. a full | ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
a have not been tifuclon of right principles and much-needed 
| instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
| industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 


duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
blessings to the governed. 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 


discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, | ¢ 


country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARYMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 


ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and, full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 


cal questions, and the right to go further than |! 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. 


the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen's Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 


6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 


-| men’s Bareau and other matter adapted to the 


capacities atid needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. ’ 

THE [NDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Bra 
on this subject: 

‘For our own good and the welfare of our 


country in all thi peltateing te Ber meteciol 
ng, we @ better and 


eel moral well- pa By von 
er opportunity to knowledge in 
agricultural, mechanical 


fields of » commercial 
artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we woul “ i mae and make more 
ve enlightening 
conetliving influence of education. Our mottoes 


! spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the gupectanity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, aed Got 
we are to compass achievements whi 

furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
re = claim vo impartial treatment and fair 

ealing. 

Th t this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of alt, that trades be to our children 
and that they be given the beteft of a just aad 
—! — app’ ~ ; in the sec- 
on r every day’s ven we 
be paid full and fair salinomear al deh vs 
avenue of honest industry be closed a us; 
and thirdly, since we believe that intelli- 



















the elevation, and happiness of all 
epends te small degree upon the Fer 
of their iudusdrial ts, we ask that we}; 


may work in the printi 
or governmental, in 





































HOOFLANO’S: “ ; TT 
NATURE'S: 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 








provement, will be issued weekly in Washington | Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 


Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- | Sure Cure for Debility. — 


ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity Sure Cure for Jaundice. 
1876 | of the times, and is approved by prominent pub Sure Cure for Marasmus. 

And all affections arising from weakness or waat 
of vr yan wf - tad or digestive organs. The 
k BLOOD 


ng from it. The great pre- 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


ility for any one to have Fever 
use a few bottles i 
remedy each spring and fall. ™ “ee 


pasate ne $100 
case’ 
er the Bae ten 


after the chills have stopped, that 
bottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that 
will not return. 
Thesé remedies will rebuild their 
tions faster than any other known 
The remedies were placed before 
oper gee 
them, but their vi 
While the editors of the New Era are | and now, ayy 
1 sagen’ eir ones , With 
of eminent ju rs 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the | physicians. maeeriiibsnien 


And all diseases arisi 


pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It | and 


Will be given for any 
occurs to any one that 


and energy to free government, insuring in return | th 





Read the following symptoms, and 
hat your system is 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the | mSy rest assured that 
attack on the most important 
body, and unless soon bemaeo lf the 
werful remedies, a miserable s00n 
nating ib death, will bethb sess.” 


dif you find 





























GERMEN BITTERS 
selves, however, entire independence on politi | is entirely vegetable and contains no | 
of fuid extracts. 
from which these 


our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- | nal 










a0 combination of all the 
neas YRS vere Gentes Ores 
I for the same diseases as the | 
Especially is the | in cases where some pure alcoholic stimulus is 
agency of the press needed by that portion of | required. * 


any preparation: 
HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
oofiand’s German Bitters’ 


and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing | "ic: usefal in diseases of the digestive 


benefit in cases eof debility and 
want of nervous action in the system. 


Yours, tral 

GEO. W WOODWARD.. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Sapremc Court of 


PHIsDEsLraia, 
Hoofland’s 

valuable medicine monet eae 
weet it Your's with 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 


June 1, 1868; 
I have found by enpddeate ts t Hooflen vs 
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s. 


THOMPSON, 


Getman Bitters’’ is a very 


; bp -vadlles good tonic, pelioriat ic 9 







HON. WM. F. ROGERS, = 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 
Orrios, Burr. J 
I have used “Hoofland’s German <> 








oné Se 


Tonio” in my family during the past yee 








id vigor to 
been productive of 


“M. woop. °° 


See 


HON. JAMES 





I take great pleasure 
land’s Germae Tosie’' tb 7 
afflicted with dyspepsia. I had the 


stomach, nod I Became 
a . Two 
cure. ‘ 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, 
Law partner of eaten s 


This is te 
Bitters’ 






rite ast 
dyspepsia, and 


CAUTION. 
German Remedies 

























' T ehouia b chance spénd al! his weedy: | rverse sadness’ and sultendess? If we are 
Not that o bended to use it, althourh he felt | PL. let us be cheered by the trust that we shall 
| soon be in health! If misfortune befall us, let 








THE: HOME CIRCLE. 


- ‘Prom the Christian Union. 
THE RUNAWAY. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE PLAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 


“ Halloa! that you, Dick? Where are you 
going?" , 

A rather pale, slightly-built youth of fifteen 
years, with carpet ifi his hand, looked up 
nervously end walked on. It was in the vicinity 
of the depot, and there was much trandling 
of trucks and spitting of engines, and conse- 
quently Sam Jones presumed his salutation 
bad been unheard. 

A half an hour later, the ten o'clock A. M. 
train east thandered ‘out of its stable, across 
the bridge, and through the distani forest, until 
seen no more. 

About noon on the-sameé day, Amos ffuyland, 
Ksq., sauntered forth irem his office to attend 
to alittle business in another part of the town. 
The boys were just. ¢oming from sehool, and 
stared at him and whispered among themselyes. 
Finally, Ely Darby stepped up and exclaimed: 

‘* Mr.—Mr.—can't think of your name, sir— 
but Dick has run away.” 

“ What!" 

“ He has gone to New York, every stitch of 
him, and ie never coming back. He said I 
might tell aftetitwelve o'clock ; for he would 
be coo far off for you to catch him then.” 

The father stood stili, with his eyes riveted 
10 the speaker, for a moment, and then turned 
upon his heel, and in five minutes was in the 
library of his own house. 

“Amy,” be called to his wife, ‘do you know 
anything abcut Dick ?”’ 

‘He has not returned from school yet. 
Why ?” 

* Did he go to School this morning ?”’ 

“Of course—at least, as far as I know. 1 
did not see him at all after he ate his break- 
fast.”’ 

‘*Will you go to his room and see if his 
books are there ?”’ 

Mrs. Huyland threw down her sewing and 
hastened up-stairs. In « few moments she re- 
turned, looking frightened and curious. 

“His books are there; but his carpet-bag 
and his clothes are gone. What does it all 
mean ?”’ 

‘That our son has actually run away—started 
for New York." 

There were red eyes and sad hearts in the 
Huyland mansion that afternoon. Dick's elder 
brother, Alfred, a fine boy of seventeen, who 
was in the post-office on a satery of eight hun- 
dred a year, was anxious to pursue and capture 
the yqung deserter. 

‘No; Dick mast have time aud opportunity 
ty him to acquire us«fal information,” said 

is father, althongh it was a noticeable fact 

that he had to clear his throat half a dozen 
times before he could articulate according to 
Quackenbyss. 

At supper-time, Philo, a lad of thirteen, de- 
clined bread and butter, and sweetmeats, and 
hot biscuit, and jelly-cake, and toast, and tea, 
and when asked if he was sick, replied : 

‘* I don’t know as I have got the croup ; but 
I am awful like baby was when he had it last 


arr 

‘‘Mamma,” said little five-year-old Mary, 
“Is going New York just the same as being 
dead ?”’ 

And when the question brought a shower of 
tears instead of an answer, she continued: 

2 I hope God neverwill take me there when 
ie.” 

Meanwhile, the traveller had passed a long, 
miserable day. At first he congratulated him- 
self upon his successful escapade. He had 
marched boldly down the front street, and not 
asoulexcept his cousinSam Jones had taken 
the slightest notice of him. He was glad to 
get offso easy, buta little chagrined, after all, 
at his own insignificance. Fairly outside the pale 
of parental jurisdiction, and whizzing on to his 
destiny, his heart fechy der, and he only 
stood up to give a little yirl his seat, tat be- 
stowed the apple he hed crammed in his pocket 
for lunch on a big baby who was crying 
lustily. 

As the hours'waned, his spirits sank, and, 
according to nature, he commenced ar itu- 
lation of the Wrong and injustices of which he 
had been thé“ victim. He did not see why 
Alfred and Philo need beso much better-look- 
ing than himself. Everybody called them 
handsome, while he had been often told that 
he was as homely as a hedge fence. They were 
genteel and elegant, and objects of admiration 
to his parerrts and friendS) “It wasn’t fair. To 
be sure, he was styled the genius in the family; 
but what of that? It only compelled him to 
go to school, while Alfred wasmaking money, 
and getting good start in the world. He did 
not like his father’s cynical manner when he 
complained of his teacher, found breakers in 
his algelbra, anathematized chemistry, and de- 
cl Latin a bore. And then when he asked 
him if he might go into business, he said : 

‘*What! Before you get your bibs off! I 
don’t think that is your forte, You are not 
careful enough about your dollars and cents. 
We shall have to make you up into a profes- 
sional man. It takes Alfred to do the finan- 
ciering.” . 

Dick felt as if he had been swallowing fire- 
brands, and opened the car window. cat 
was running on the fence down beside the track, 
and he wished he was out where he could step 
on her tail. How his mother laughed when he 
told her once that he meant to be as rich as A. 
T. Stewart and live in New York when he got 
to be a man! 

But it was his dear old grandmother who had 
committed the unpardenable sin. She had 
been for weeks all thetime asking why Dick 
had grown go moody and taciturn. . And that 
had put it into Philo’s head to call him stupid 
and ill-natured.. Dick pulled off his soft hat 
and threw it down upon the seat violently; 
then replaced.it upon his head. He did not 
like these pricking memories. He would show 
the folks at home and everywhere else that he 
was able to take care of himself; and when he 
had earned five hundred dollars, no, when he had 
five thousand dollars and a horse and carriage 
—five millions:would be better, or five hundred 
millions, and a house on fifth avenue, with a 
French roof, and a train of railroad cars stop- 

ing at the front door every time its master 
elt inclined to take a short walk. 

Gf course, the kind-hearted conductor was 
oblivious to all these extraordinary air-castles; 
and when he came along in the regular discharge 
of his duty, saw only a very common-place 
boy, stretched out on the seat all alone, and 
fast asleep. Having noticed him in the earlier 
part of the morning, and remembering his des- 
tination, he did not waken him. Andso many 
thanks to him, Dick got a tolerable night’s 
rest. As heneared the end of his journey, 
his mind was crowded with plans. He knew 
but one person in the metropolis, a partner in 
the baking-powder business, whose address he 
had oon and to him he resolved to apply 
for work. He would let himself very cheap to 
begin with, so as to rise more surely. Me 
would take two hundred dollars a month, unless 
they urged more upon him. But the second 
month Fe must have an increase of wages or 
leave, and he should soon be at the top of the 
ladder. 

He had studied New York from a map of the 
city, and had no difficulty in engincering his 
way through the crowded streets. He found 
Mr. Boniface, who received him warmly, bat 
had no situation to give him. Indeed, he had 
more boys sbout him now than he knew how to 
manage or keep busy. He would keep a sharp 
lookout for Dick though, and he must come in 
every day and report progress. 

Dick found @ cheap lodging-house in the 
lower part of the city where he staid one night. 
The next morning he visited all the eating- 
houses and compared the prices. Then he 
counted his money to see just how long it 
would last, for he had by no means a heavy 
purse. Mr. Boniface offered him a cot in the 
upper part-of his store when he made his se- 
cond call upon that gentleman, and it was 
gladly actepted. But no situation had been 
seen going round looking for a boy, and Dick 
determined to start out and find one. 

Very few -business houses on the principal 
streets south of City Hall that were not visited 
by a modest, well-dressed, intelligent looking 
boy, during the oe fees og aan nas 

sharply pee 
to give vo such young f e hunters? 
is heart was very heavy, but his courage 
was like the widows oil. e only thing that 








time had busy men | will 


sare ie Tere euaty tans tate of his | nance 





as if he would give his right hand for one of 
his mother’s gqod breakfasts, and be had many 


was going Way too as soon as he got 
the letter. In a book-store on Nassau street 
he got a pen and ink and fulfilled the task. 


that it “ didn’t pay,” and advised him to stay 
where he was. 

The second week passed very much like the 
first. He was industrious in his efforts to ge 
something todo. He drew some heavy sighs, 
his father 
whereabouts, and finally settled down into the 


they were all glad to get rid of’ him. 
money would hold out but a few days longer, 


he stay there thouch!” 


the risk of @ pretty rough time. 


test a blue smoke rising. 


lived in the city. 


here, eh? Do you like New York ?” 
‘: Yes, sir, pretty well.’’ 


over business matters a little.’’ 


“egree by some remarks which followed. 
“ By the way, Dick 


a good time.” 
Dick sobbed out: ght 


4 ” 





der il 


where you left off.’’ 


up and wrote the following letter: 


‘‘My Dear Farnge: | shall never be able 
to tell you how ashamed I am of myself, or how 
much I thank you for your unmistakable token 
of confidence. I would rather come home and 
go to school than siay anywhere else if 1 covid 

et forty situations. Uncle Diek thinks I had 
tter wait unti! Wednesday, and then I shall 
take the morning train West. My best love to 
mother and Mary and the boys. Your affec 
tionate son, Drier.” 


When he called to bid Mr. Boniface good-bye 
he learned that one of the gentlemen to whom 


that he had a place for him now, and would give 
him ten dollars a week for his services. 

“If I was a little older and my education 
complete, I wouldn’t mind accepting,” replied 
Dick, with a ver: manly air; ‘‘but I shall do 
nothing without tie advice of my father here- 


than I am for myeelf.”’ 

“Qh!’’ said his little cousin Dick (it was a 
family name) as :. aice lunch was being put up 
for his journey, “ von’t you catch it when you 
gethome! Your father will look daggers at 
you and say, ‘Mv dear sir, are you going to 
run away any more?’ and then he will take you 
up Stairs and pad da-whack you!” 

But Dick only smiled and remarked, that he 
expected all the boys would be after him, and 
he p-obably shou!d never hear the last of his 
trip to New York. 

It was mid-day when he arrived in Tontogany. 
His father met hin at the depot and greeted 
him warmly. 

‘* Hadn't we i-tter take a carriage up?” 
whispered Dick. 

‘** No, I think we had better walk,”’ 

They passed along through’ the crowd out 
into the street, when Dick's courage again fal- 
tered. 

‘Hadn't we bi ter go up to the house the 


back way?” : 
“No, my son, |: is just as well to face the 
music. e boy will have their fun anyway. 


and if you are ir ‘he right it won't strike very 
deep.” : 

 Halloe, Bak::.z-Powder!’’ ‘ There's Dick 
sneaking home!’ ‘“ Pidn’t make much by try- 
ing to get ahead .f the old man!” and similar 
expressions greeied him at every step, bat be 
walked with a firs. step,.and only bowed to 
such of his frien.'s as chose to accost him in a 
respectable man: «r. 

e wondered |..w it was that every ove in 
the home housebo!d was so glad to see him. 
His pretty mother looked as if she had spent 
ber whole life in constant weeping, and wheo 
straining him to her heart and muttering words 
of thankfulness that he bad been restored to 
her once more, ber tears ran down his neck and 
nearly dissolved his new paper collar. Mary 
clung to him wh never she could get a good 
hold, and pulled him from one place to another 
in the wildest co:.fusion. Philo rolled up the 
easy chair for him to sit in, and carried his hat 
into the hall and hung it on the rack. Alfred 
seized him by the coat collar with his two hands 
and shook him till he was half blind. 

‘*How well you are looking, Major! I guess 
I’ll go to New York if it brightens one up +.” 

Dick was in a whirl of happiness. Hadevery- 
body changed ; or, was it the film that had 
fallen from his own eyes? He did not make 
ap his mind about it just then, but as weeks 
rolled on he came to the conclusion that he had 


history when he believed himself counted out 


nearly drifted him into ruin, with a great sense 
of relief. 

His parents also indulged in reminiscences 
regarding themselves and their daily walk pre- 
vious to this little episode, which were not 
altogether flattering. It is but a few days since 
I heard Mrs. Huyland say : 

‘* We are constantly reminded of our great 
lack of perception in never having had a cor- 
rect insight into the heart of our second son 
until) the serew was applied by Heaven itself. 
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A Cheerfal Face. 


There is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. ‘This quality In man among men 
is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing 
moisture to parched herbs. The light of a 
cheerful face diffuses itself, and communicates 
the happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest 
temper must sweeten in the atmosphere of con- 
tinuous good humor. As well might fog, and 
clouds, and vapor, hope to cling to the sun- 
illumined landac as the blues and morose- 

A exhilarating 





a tired longing for tis own comf ie room | 

with the sp 64 and recking chair ip it. | 

He had rite to Eli Darby, whe 
n 


But he very confidentially informed his friend | 


but no heard them. He wondered why 
had taken no pains to find out his 


belief that he had hardly been missed. He had | 
made himself so disagreeable of late, parhape | 
i 


is 


and what was he todo? He should feel pretty | 
eheap at going back without an invitation. He 
wished his father would come on and “ blow 
him up? and “thrash him,” as some men 
would, and then take him home, and ** wouldn't 


He did not know that Mr. Boniface had re- | 
ceived several private communications, and | 
been instructed to watch over the runaway and 
see that no harm came to him. While at the 
sume time it was thought best to alluw him to 
fu:low the bent of his own inclinations even at | 


(ne morning he stood in the store door cogi- , 
tating. He had come to the last twenty-five 
cents, and it was before breakfast. That is, | 
beiore his breakfast, although it was ten o’clock. 
He was hungry. What boy of fifteen ever saw | 
the time that he was not? But he did wot like 
to be absolutely penniless. Neither did he | 
quite like to make use of the tickets that were 
scorching his pockets until he could almost de- 


He saw a gentleman coming towards bim and | 
recognized an uncle, his father’s brother, who 


“Ah, Dick! that you? Howare you? Living | 


Are you busy to-day? Suppose you come | 
up and take dinner with me, and we will talk 


Dick's eyes filled with tears, and his heart 
leaped for joy. He should get one good, straight 
meal sure without losing bis self-respect. That | 
is what his stomach said. Perhaps his finer 
feelings were touched by the unexpected meet- 
ing. If not, they were roused to an exciting 


“They want to see you there? Of course 
they do. Cheer ap,my boy. I[f you have had 
enough of this little town, all you have to do 
now is to take the back track and commence | 


Dick felt exceedingly comfortable when he 
went to bed that night, and slept more sweetly 
than in months before. He was in the gues:- 
chamber of his uncle’s house, aad it looked so 
much like home that he left the gas burning to 
enjoy it. He waked before daylight, and find- 
ing some pens and paper on the table, jumped 


he had applied a ‘ew days before, had left word | 


after; he is so much better able to judge for me | 


been woefully mistaken at that period in his 


of the hearts of all those he best loved, and he | 
parted with the green-eyed monster, who had | 












us be cheered by hopeful visions of better for- 

tng. If death robs us of our dear ones, let 

cheered by the thought that they are only 

g@oue before to the blissful bowers where we 
shall all meet to part no more forever. Onlti- 
vate cheerfulness, if only for personal profit 
You will do and bear every duty and burdes 
better by being cheerful. It will be your con- 
, soler in mwas Sood passport and commenda- 
| tor in society. You will be sought after; more 
\trusted and esteemed for your ready cheer- 
fulness. The bad, the vicious may be boister- 
‘ously gay, and valgarly humorous, but seldom 
| or never truly cheerfal. Genuine cheerfulness 





is an almost certain index of an honest and 
pure heart. 
- > 


NOWHERE TO GO. 


—_— 


BY MISS E. V. DYSON. 





'’Tis Newyear's eve, and all through the street, 
| Laughing and playing with all whom they meet, 
, Children are going through the great throng, 
With faces in smiles and hearts full of song, 
| While I drag along Sadly and slow, 
For I'm weary a hungry with nowhere to go. 


See that tall lady with that sweet child 

| Looking so gentle, so loving and mild ; 

She goes in that house so pleasant and warm, 
And closes the door to keep out the storm, 
That dear kind lady, she dosn’t know 

That I'm weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


The winter blast pierces my garments so thin, 
My feet are both shoeless and cut is the skin, 

| All who're like me, shoeless, unclad, 

Winter delights in making feel bad ; 

| Nought has one but serrow and woe, 

Who is weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


See here comes a man well dressed and refined, 


He's handsome of face and able of mind, 
My hand I put forward and ask for a penny, 


Oh! how could he treat a poor beggar boy so, 
' Who is weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


Another comes by less kind than the first, 


| He give mea sixpence with laughter’s gay burst, 
I haste to the store to buy me some food, 


, Off I am driven with a kick and a blow, 
Still weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


| Last night I staid ‘neath the old market shed, 


bed, 
To-night it is lighted up like a great fair, 
' The venders are busy—I cannot go there, 
| The winter wind whistles, and fast fallsthe snow, 


ir 


I have had a letter from | While I’m weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 
your father lately, and he has entrusted me with | T hoi ; 

a little roll of money for you, which he says | (,"°Y W20 In grandeur and opulence live, 

you may use as you see fit. He thinks perbaps 
your expenses here may have exceeded your 
calculations, and he wants that you should have | 


| Have all things in plenty and nothing to give 
| And they who hold: both the sceptre ha _ 
Forget that the poor are the chosen of God, 
That their loving Savior was humble and low, 
| Was weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


‘1 don’t deserve any such kindness, uficle | That God's only son in a manger was born, 
Dick,’ he said, after a moment's pause. ‘‘1| With the beast of the field on a cold winter's 
wish he had asked me to come home. 1 won- 


morn ;-— 





lay, 


the hay ; 
And when up tomanhood he humbly did grow, 
He was weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


Light is the dance in the mirth-sounding hall, 
Nimbly and quickly the slippered feet fall, 


wine, 
Till deep dyed with crimson their wild faces 
shine. 
These have no thought of the poor and the low, 
Who’'re weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


I’li not look on such scenes any longer—— 
With nothing to eat I cannot grow stronger : 
With my little strength I leave this great city, 
With so many poor and so little pity, 

To the rich it matters not whether or no, 
We're weary and hungry, with nowhere to go. 


Out on the highway stands the old church, 

| Almost hid by tall cedar and birch, 

The white fenced graveyard stand hard by, 

And in it my father and mother do lie, 

Sleeping so peacefully, they do not know 

| That I’m weary and hungry, with nowhere to go. 





| Into the graveyard sadly I'll go, ° 
While loud roars the wind ait fast falls the snow, 
There in the corner of the white fence, 

| Shaking and shivering I will gohence, 

And pray to that God who’s humble and low, 
Was weary and hungry with nowhere to go. 


The clock in the steeple is striking eleven, 

The old year will soon return up to heaven, 

| And this form which has scarce an hour to live, 
| Freedom and happiness death will it give, 

| ‘Twill return to its God and hardly know 

| It was weary and hungry, with nowhere to go. 


a choose for my death-bed winter's cold 
clay ; ; 

So down on my mother’s grave will I lay. 

My face I will turn up to the sky, 

And hear the sweet music tuning on high. 

| All my a will cease then, | know— 

| I'll be filled, and not hungry, with somewhere 

to go. 


The old year and I had ended our race, 

| We go up to heaven in angel’s embrace ; 

Oh! the sweet s~und that falls on my ear— 
Mother, father, your dear child is here. 

When did mortal such happiness know ?— 

{ am filled, and not weary, with somewhere togo. 


The new year came with a rosy moan 

And the snow lay white on garden and lawn ; 
In the grave-yard corner lay his form, 
Frozen to death with the old year’s storm. 
To die he came to his mother’s grave so, 
When weary and hungry, with nowhere to go. 


The old grey sexton found him there 

With the winter crisp on bis curly hair ; 

His head thrown on his mother’s breast, 

As if in down he had gone to rest ; 

"Twas not like one who-had died of woe, 
Then weary and hungry, with nowhere to go. 


The old man gazed on his upturned face, 

Cold and stiff in death’s embrace, 

‘* And I was sitting by my fire so clear, 

While this poor buy was freezing here, 

Frozen under the old year’s snow, 

| When weary and hungry, with nowhere to go.”’ 


And the rich who came tothe new year’s church 
Saw the form lying under the Mosk, 

While he was dying they were in the dance, 
And some drew back, too shocked to advance, 
And said "twas vd g they didn’t know, 

He was weary-and hungry, with nowhere to go. 


Oh! do not pity the poor beggar boy, 

For his new year is naught bat joy. 

Far beyond the deep blue sky; 

Robed in more than wealth ean buy; 

Glad that he died ‘neath the old year's snow, 
When weary and hungry, with nowhere to go. 


Oh! ye who idolize riches and mirth, 

Go barter for heaven the glories of earth, 

And no longer forget the chosen of God 

Who tread in the path that our dear Jesus trod, 
And when, like the beggar, your head is laid low, 





to go. 
Howarp University, February 28. 
a ~~ <b oe ——__ - 
Dark Hours. 


There are dark hours that mark the histor 
of the Deighton years. For nota whole pore | 
in any of the thousand of the past, perhaps, 
has the sun shone brilliantly all the time. ‘and 
there have been cold and stormy days in every 
year. And yet the mists and shadows of the 


darkest hours were dissipated fliteed heed- 
lessly away. The crueiest ob the ice fetters 


a parable is all this of human fear, of our in- 
side world, where the heat works as ite destined 


heart to its core. But what matters it ? 


storms that heroism gains its greatest and best 
development and illustration 7 then it kindles 


the black cloud inte e blaze of glory, and. 

storm bears it rapidly to its destiny. 

not, then, disappointment 1 

Mortifying failure por aiet this effort and 
jonest 


that one ; but only be and struggle oi 
aind it will allawbrk well. 4 11 oe 


lh RP 
Siveutar Facrs.—A late publication men- 
tions the fact that Jefferson was eight 


years after his predecessor Adams, i 
e years after Jefferson, and John Quincy 


Aid Sah oy aly Mee ae 
just sixty-six years old when he retired, J 


sen was sixty-six, Metiom and ite 
roe Dsus, John Gctny Xam bod | 
he been elected to a second term, would 





been si -3ix. A J 
| ql died co the Fourth Seige ert Pn 


THE NE 


And his rough answer is ‘‘Get away, hav'nt any ; 


' And am told in an instant my money’s not good; 


With stones for my pillow and bricks for my 


For warmth upon down beds and feathers they 


His warmth was the beast’s breath, his bed was 


In saloon’s are the men with the cards and the 


You'll be filled, and not weary, with pen 


duty? Is she careless of movements? Re- 
| member, 


have been broken and dissolved, and the moat 
farious storm loses its power to alarm. What 


labor. Here, too, we have the overshadowing 
of dark hours, and many « cold blast chills the. 


is born a hero, and it is only by darkness 


— ————————— 
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BY A. M. 


” 


This is seubject of great importance to pe 
rents, and mothers particularly are anxious to 
gain what help they can from the suggestions 
of the learned and good. I have recently read 
with interest a paper written by a clergyman, 
| with the above heading, He begins by saying: 
“ Perhaps every Christian Pastor has been sur- 
prised and pained to find that, notwithstanding 
his earnest efforts to make plain the way of 
salvation,"’ nearly all who desire to enter that 
way have need that one teach them ugain what 
are the first principles of the oracles of God.” 
Instead of a prompt and joyful acceptance of 
the Gospel on the part of them as a rule, pass 
throagh a season of anxiety and gloom, | 





to lay hold immediately of the truth as it is in | 
Jesus can nearly always be traced t+ the erron 
ous instruction which these inquirers have re- | 
ceived‘in thei: childhood. Our readers would | 
be astonished to learn how many parents, and 
even Sunday school teachers are in the habit of 
saying to the little ones confided to their care, 
God does not love naughty children, or, if you 
are not good, you will nut go te heaven when 
you die.” 

This failure to accept the truth with prompt- 
ness, and with an intelligent appreciation of 
God’s merey and goodness, should lead us to 
inquire in this day of liberal Christian instruc. 
tion, wherein the difficulty lies, and how it can 
be remedied. Our solicitude for the spiritual 
welfare of our children should compel us to 
examine carefully whether, when our children 
dewand bread, we give them proper food or 
only a stone. 

Christ in teaching his desiples said, ‘‘ Every 
plant which my heavenly fathet hath not plant- 
ed shall be rvoted up.” For the right falfill- 
ment of the sacred trust committed to them, 
God has given in his holy word abundant in- 
struction to guide every parent and teacher. 
They themselves should be guided by the holy 
spirit, whatto implant in the child’s mind 
while itis young, and susceptable, and they 
ought to know how to prune and direct those 
plants that they may bare abundant fruit. 

The first lesson that Guu bids a parent, teach a 
child is obedience—that foundation which, when 
well laid, makes everythiny seeasy. It is in lay 
ing this foundation that every inducement is of- 
fered to lead them to be good ;—to be good, be- 
cause God loves.goodness, to impress them with 
the thought that although he created us, and sur. 
rounds us with blessings, yet if we do not pos- 
sess goodness, he will not take us to that beau- 
tifal home that he has prepared for those who 
love him. So let the idea that one must bea 
goodechild, that God’s love may be realised, 
and love is impressed upon the child's mind. 
In fact the child struggles to be good and 
overcome the evil ; the effort in the child is as 
commendable as in the vider Uhristian? It is 
difficult to teach a child to discriminate, when 
we say God loves you, he loves’ goodness and 
hates evil, he will reward the good, and punish 
the evil, he loves you always as a child. 

The effect upon the child is much the same 
as when the mother says, ‘“Thisis a very uaughty 
spirit in you ; I must whip it out." Well, the 
child suffers, and feels either hat it is responsi- 
ble for the naughty spirit, or that it is unjust 

make it suffer for it. | think it has been 
abuodantly proved in the lives of eminent. 
Christians, that where a child is carefully 
trained and conscientiously taught to love good- 
ness and seek to be yvod, because God loves 
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‘Twe Kinds ef Riches. 


sat by his mother. He looked 
and was silent. Then, as the 
pass away, hie eye grew 
“Mother, I wish to be 


“Why do you wish to berich, my son 7” 

Andthe child said, “Because every one 
praises the rich. The stranger at our table 
yesterday asked who was the richest man in our 
village. At echool there is a boy who does not 
love to learn. He takes no pains to say his 
lessons. Sometimes he says evil words. But 
the children do not blame him, for they say he 
is a wealthy boy.’’ 

The mother saw her child was in dan 
believing wealth might take the place of good- 
ness or be an excuse for indolence, or cause 
them to be held in honor who led unworthy 
lives, 30 she asked him, “ What is it to be 


t began to 
atte spoke; 


‘ie | And he answered, ‘‘I do not know, yet tell 
before obtaining peace in believing, and farther me how I may become rich ; thet all may ask 
on says, “ The cause of this lamentable failure | after me and praise me.” 

The mother repli 
et money. Fort 


, “To become rich is to 
» 8 8 you must wait until you 

‘Then the boy looked sorrowful and sad. 

“I, there not some other way of being rich, 
that 1 may begin now ?” : 

She answered: ‘‘ The gain of money is not 
the only nor the true wealth. 
it, floods may drown it, moth and rust waste it, 
and the robber make it his prey. Men are 
wearied with the toil of yettin 
leave it bebind at last. 
nothing away. 


Fires may buro 


The soul of the rich prince 
goeth forth, like that of the wayside beg 
There is another kio 
riches, which is not kept in the purse, but in 
the heart. Those who possess them are not 
raised by men, but they have the 
praise of God.”’ . 

Then the boy said: “ May I begin to gather 
this kind of riches now, or must I wait till I 
grow up to be a man?” 

The mother laid her hand upon his head and 
said : ‘ Te-day, if ye will hear His voice ; for 
He bath promised that those who seek early 


without a garment. 


And the child said: ‘Teach me how I may 
become rich before God.” : 
' Then she looked tenderly on him and said : 
*Kneel down every night and morning, and 
ask that in your heart you may love the dear 
Saviour, and strive all the days of your life to 
be good and to do good to all. So, though 
you may be poor in this world, you shall be 
rich in faith and an heir to the 


——— eo 


A little fair-haired boy was standing one day 
by his mother's side,.when a poor woman, in 
whom she had taken a deep interest, came in. 
ed little girl baby lay in her arms, 
estood on tip-toe to touch its soft 
“Oh, I wish God would give me a 'it- 
tle baby,’”’ murmured he, so earnestly that the 
woman promised to bring little Elsie very often 
“And may Ihave her for m 
own?” was the eager inquiry. 
said the woman, “and have nothing but baby 
Elsie, so 1 can't afford to give her away; but 
Iti yell her to you, and then she may 


With this promise, the boy seemed satisfied. 
Thenceforth, every penny he could obtain was 
put into # box, until he had half dollar, all in 
pennies. These he produced on the 
ance of the woman, and wus assured it was 
enough, and that Elsie was his own, only her 
mother must take care of her until she was a 


After that, Willie's plans were ull for Elsie ; 
she should have a piano; she was his little 
Elsie ; and day after day she was brought to 
the house for his amusement. 
talked of her, and, in imagination, with her, 
when he wasalone at his plays. 

One day Elsie died. The curtains closed for- 
ever over the blue eyes whose beauty had won 
the heart even of that baby-boy ; and his mo- 
ther must break the sad news to him. So she 
took him on her knee, and folding her arms 
around him, asked whom he loved best of all 
“I love my baby best.”’ 
if God loved your baby just as much as you do, 
and wanted her in heaven, would you be willing 
tw let Him have her ?”’ 


Willie always 





oodness, that our most completely rounded 
fad perfect Christian characters are formed. 

I cannot believe, as somebody has said, “that 
a mother can pray ber child straight into | 
heaven.’’ But I do believe that Christian pa- 
rents can 80 implant in the heart of the child, 
by instruction and example, such heavenly 
truths that they shall not be rooted up; for, if 
thy plant God’s plants, He will own them. 

Christ spent his life teaching Christian doc- 
trine and exemplifying the Christian life, giv- | 
ing rules whereby we shall be governed. and 
instruction whereby to prove to omrselves 
whether we possess of the right spirit. Thus, 
when he says, “God is love; he that loveth 
dwelleth in God.’’ Lest we be deceived (which 
is 80 easy) in thinking that we love God, He 
bids us prove by what spirit we are actuated. 
** Believe not every spirit, but prove the spirits 
whether they be of God.” And how simple 
the test! How soon a child might be able to 
niake it; and if the question came, ‘Who is my 
brother? Am I my brother's keeper ?”’ the in- 
sivaction still goes on simple and clear. I 
think that itis much easier for a child who has 
beon carefully taught to appreciate the beauty 
and desirablenesas of goodness, to accept with 
jvy and intelligence ‘‘ the gift of eternal life, 
through our blessed Savicur.” 

Judging from my own experience, I think 
that one reason why inquirers feel that they 
must pass through a “season of gloom and an- 
xiety’’ is, that churehes very largely require 
it. They must have an experience, and the 
greater the moral conflict ia such experiences, 
the more acceptable is the candidate. So often 
do,we hear in awaking sermons, and read in 
tracts, of the terrible conviction of same dread. 
ful sinner, spoken of with so much enthusiasni 
aud rejoicing, and they held up as examples 
of unmistakable conversions, that many feel 
ashamed of their little experience, and deter- 
mine not to give up until they have felt the 
same terrible convictions, and so be assured 
that they are converted. 

oo 
Ne Mother. 


‘‘She has no mother.” What a volume of 
sorrowful trath is comprised in that single ut- 
terance, no mother! We must go down the 
hard rough, path of life and become inured to 
care and sorrow, in their sternest forms, before 
we can take home to our own experiences the 
dread reality, no mother, without a struggle 
and @ tear. But when it is said of a frail young 

irl, just passing from childhood towards the 
ife of a woman, how sed is the story summed 
- in that short sentence! Who shall now 
c 


eck the wa fancies—who shall now 
bear with chy Gdn dna tailings Of tie mother: 
less daughter? Let not the cup of sorrow be 
overflowed by the harshness of your 
or your sympathizing coolness. Is she 
less of your doings? she forgetful of her 


, oh, remember, she has no mother. 










him or to to his comfort. You see 











No, I want to keep my 
baby ; God has got enough babies up in heaven, 
and he don’t want any more; I want to keep 
Then the mother, kissing her 
little boy, told him that the go 
taken Elsie home to be with Him forever. 
Willie slid from his mother’s lap, and all 
day long he mourned silently for “baby.” 
neither ate nor played, but sat upon his little 
chair, or leaned his head sadly on his mother’s 
At evening, she missed him; and 
entering her private room, she found him 
kneeling on the floor, with head uplifted, and 
one dimpled arm high-stretched. 
d he, as she approached ; “ I’m pray- 
ing God to make my arm long enough to reach 
up to heaven and get my little Elsie down 


eo — - 
How Poor Boys Reach the Top Reund. 


There are 17,919 names to return an income 
tax in New York. Sixty-seven persons who 

y taxes on incomes of $100,000, or over. 

ost of these solid men are self-made men, 
who have come up from the lowest round of 
The man who leads the list, A. T. 
knows is an Irish emigrant, 
with a capital of less than 
twenty-five cents ; indeed, with few exceptions, 
parties were scarce as well off as 
Mr. Stewart. Take Heary Keep; he boasts 
that he graduated from the poor-house of Jef- 
ferson county. Jay Gould drove a heard of 
cattle from Delhi, Delaware county, when a lad, 
for fifty cents a day, in order to get money 
enough to reach the Hudson river. i 
Groesbeck, over thirty years 
table shoemaker in Albany. 
history of James Gordon 
Bonner, poor boys full of talent and industry. 
a youngster, had an ambi- 


Stewart, bod 
who pot bee 1 


e all snaerehes uader the tortures o 


nett and Robert 


Rafas Hateh, w 
tion to hold the reins of a 
E. D. Morgan commenced life with a quart 
measure of molasses. 
years since Henry Clews was an errand boy in 
one of the banking houses down town. 

an started out in life with a 
in his younger 
pound and mo- 
. T. Helmbold was first- 
ary Jane, that navi- 
gated the Delaware river. We might go on 
the list, and show that nearly every 
ese solid men were the architects of 
their own fortunes. Young men who are strug- 
ing for place and position should remember 
at the individuals in the list above had to 
battle for life just as hard as they 
Let them take heart, and never say die. 


‘* Honor and shame from ne condition rise. 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.”’ 
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A Dog’s Fidelity. 


The Milwaukee Wisconsin relates the follow- 

gentleman living in Wauwatosa re- 
lated to us to-day the follo 
trath ef which he vouches : 
&® man went toa saloon, as was his daily cus- 
tom, to drink, and meetin 
témained with them till la 


the man laid down on 
and went to sleep. A fai 
who had followed the man, stood and 
over him, until] the whistle of a locomoti 

distance wed that a frei 


It is scarce a dozen 


peddier’s peck. David Dows 
days, retailed pork by the half 
lasses by the gill. 


day last week 


boon companions. 
at night, hen he 


the 
And the boy, with none to care for | 9PP 
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“TautHs AND “PRIFLES. 


If a man is honest ead trathfal, there is lit- 
tle weed of saying much sbout it 

Life is but a trast ; let us be carefal in our 
dealings, that our account may be approved. 

The good man’s life, like the mountain top. 











"looks beautifal because it is nearer Heaven. 


He learns much who studies other men ; he 
also learns much who studies himeelf. 

The largest ants in the world are called 
eleph-ants. _ 

A judicious step backward is better than any 
number of false steps forward. 

Suffering from wet groceries is the polite 
name for drunk in Chicago. 

Keep yourtemper. The cold hammer moulds 
and masters red hot iron. 

True love is like a growing tree; the older 
it grows, the deeper it takes rovt. 

The memory of good actions is the starlight 
of the soul. 

An industrious and virtuous education of chil- 
dren is a better inheritance for them than a 
great estate. 

Which letter in the alptabet is most useful 
to a deaf old lady? A—it will make her hear. 

“ work,” as the needle said 
to ia enter But not till you're hard 
pushed,” as the idle boy said to the needle. 


One that truly fears God is afraid of siv. | 


He sees more evil in it than in all the evil in 
the world. 


An Irishman said pg relay _ paces . | 
i ant. e bad abundance o 
eu ie bu Warn ob | puts out of the way in once going over. Be. 
| sides, plants heaved by the freezing and thaw- 


that in his own country. 
No map ever became eminent in anything 


unless he worked at it with an earnestness | 


bordering on enthusiasm. 


A Frenchman, hearing the word press used 
to imply persuasion, exclaimed, in company 
one evening, “ Squeeze that lady to sing. 

A Fort Scott letter writer says that that 
town is “divided between religion aud the 
devil, both having a tight back hold.’ 


Women sell tickets io Western railroad offi- 
ces. Half of the young gentlemen travelers 
stop to talk with Miss Ticket Agent and Mixs 
Train. : 

A lazy fellow once declared in a public com- 
pany that he could not find bread for his family. 
‘‘Nor I,” replied and industrious mechanic ; 
“ I am obliged to work for it.”’ 


To a discussion with a-temperance lecturess, 
a toper asked, ‘‘ If water rote your boots, what 


effect wust it have on the cvat of your) 


stomach ?”’ 

Ike’s last trick was to throw Mrs. meee 
ton's old gaiter in the alley, and call the old 
lady down from the third to see an alley- 
gaiter. 

A good action performed in this world re- 
ceives its recompense in the other, just as water 
poured at the root of a tree appears again 
above in fruit and flowers. 


No character can be lastingly injured by a 
fearless discharge of duty. CUalumny or preju- 
dice may obscure it for atime, but in the end 
it will shine the brighter for the clouds which 
obscared it. 


A colored preacher commenting on the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ Be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves,’’ said that the mixture 
should be made in the proportion of a pound of 
dove to an ounce of serpent. 


The best business any one cap follow is to 
let the business of other people alone. Ax en- 
vious man freequently repines as much at the 
way in which his neiyhbors live as if he main- 
tained them. 


‘* Yes,” said Mr. Qaill, in a discourse upon 
the millineum, *‘ we may all live to see the 
lion lie down with the lamb; but it ae 
they will be inside of each other, and the lam 
won't be on the outer side neither. 


There is a tradition in Harvard College that 
the officiating clergyman once prayed at morn- 
ing prayers, that “ the inefficient may be made 
effic 


ient, the intemperate temperate, and the 


industrious dustrious.’’ 


Harp Times.—The reason why (in spite of 
the prevalence of the'Grecian Bend) so many 
gentlemen are seen walking erect about the 


ity, is that most people have in straitened 
circumstances of late. 

A Western newspaper ses, re the 
paradox that if two letters be taken from money 


there will be but one left, the Vicksburg Times 
remarks: ‘‘We once knew a fellow who took 
so from two letters, and there was none 
eft.’’ 


Senator Nye carries in his pocket-book a | 


note from the late President Lincoln, written 
in pencil on the fly-leaf of a book, which runs 
as follows: ‘Dear General: Come up to- 
night and swap jokes. —Lincoun. 


Gratitude for mercies, patience under trials, 
congenial society and the hope of heaven, will 
bring us all the happiness this life can bear. 
Absolutely, there is nothing beyond these but 
the life eternal. Accept this’ view, and waste 
no more time and labor in seeking for happiness 


where it is not. 


At the British Museum, eerie being in- 
formed by one of the courteous officials at the 
Museum, that the carvings a geome. a ser- 

nt with ite tailin ite mouth were intended 
or emblems of eternity, answered, ‘‘ Yes! it 
represented the ceaseless ytraggle to make 
both ends meet!” 


A little boy five — old, while writhing 

the ague, was told by his 

mother to rise up and take a powder she had 

pared for him. ‘“ Powder! powder!” said 

c. raising himself on his elbow, and putting 
ov a roguish smile: ‘‘ Mother I ain’t a guo! 


Go.prn ecner Torna ® fine starlight even- 
ing lately, a three-year-old philosopher, after a 
silent and apparently profound scrutiny of the 
heavens, asked his mother, y, where the 
stars came from. Mamma : '* FE don't 
know, Willie—I don’t know where the stars 
came from.” “ Well you bet Ido. The moon 
laid *em.”’—Harper's Weekly. 


‘Is Mrs. Brown in?’ inquires a gentleman 
of the servant who responds to his at the 
door-bell. “No, sir, she’s not at home.” 
“ Well, I'm sorry,” said the gentleman, in a 

tful tone, ‘‘ as I owe her some money aod 
led to ms ett Whereupon a voice from 
over the strade is heard, ‘Oh! I am in; 


to be sure Iam! Why, Sally, didn’t you know 
that? Ask the to walk in.” 


Means or Beavury.—I have come tothe con- 
clusion, if man, or woman, either, wishes to 
realise the full power of personal beauty, it 
must be by cherahing noble hopes ahd parpo- 
ses; by having something to do, eerie 
to live for, which ie eons of bumanity, 
which, by ing the capecities of the soul, 
gives expansion symmetry to the body 
which contains it.— m. 

Geauan Proverss.—Little and often make a 
h in time. 

en God means to punish a nation, he de- 
wisdom , 


rail-| prives the ralers of 


He who blackens others does not whiten 
Take care of lough and lough 
care 0 rp. our plou 
wilt asters you. x . 
He who saves in little things can be liberal 


» ee 
who avoids small sins does not fall into 


large ones. 
; that pelts every barking dog must pick 


up i ver ref atones. . 
oO ou : r self. 
Wwbere fasokes Seca Why et cis 


over. 
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loaves. A queen 






one quart of milk, half a pint (or less) of sugar, 
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THE PARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


Hints About Work. 

Clearing up Fence Rows is good work for 
early spring. ‘There are no leaves and grass to 
peri big stones, against which, in summer, 
one is apt to strike the bush-scythe, book,’and 
axe, and aman can see much better what he is 
about. When the brush 1s cut, and the soil is 
loosened by the out coming frost, the ground 
may be plowed much more easily than im sum- 
mer. 


Setting Fences.—Before the land is in condi- 
tion to plow, and while yet it is mellow and 
loose, re-set old fences that have been blown or 
shoved out of place. The cheapest and best 
wooden fences « farmer can put up is one of 4- 
inch oak strips, nailed to posts, set 6 feet apart, 
capped anil battened. 


The use of the Roller ia too little kuown 
among some pretty good farmers. In the 
spring. a8 soon as the ground is free from fros: , 
and firm enongh vot ty poach up under the feet 
of horses or oxen, all land in grass and grain 
should be rolled. ‘There are mole bills, and 
clods, torn up by the tread of animals, and 
amall stoves, and tusseocks of grass, wheel 
tracks, and a multitude of things that cause 
irregularities of surface, which a good roller 








ing of winter, are packed firmly ia the soil. 
Pick off the Stones from plowed land, grain 


| fields, and newly seeded grass land, lay them 


in piles, so that they can be loaded into carts, 
ak drawn off early in the morning, when the 
ground is stiff. Large stones should be lifted, 
and have sticks laid ander them, when the 
ground is solt, that they, too, may be moved 
when it is frozen. » 


Grass and Grain Fields may be dressed with 
a few hundred pouns of bone-dast, plaster, 
and ashes, or all three mixed in about equal 
parts. Instead of this, any fine, well-rotted 
compost or manure may be applied, brushed in, 
and the field rolied. Liquid manare is partica- 
larly recommended as a profitable application 
in the spring. 


Seeding with Clover is usually done in March, 
if possible. ‘The best reason we can suggest 
for this is, that if a light snow covers the 
ground, the cast can easily be seen. ‘The stand 
is as good if the seed is sown any time before 
the May rains. 


Plowing. — Plow no water-soaked land. Many 
a field of heavy soil is damaged for the whole 
season by being plowed before the water is out 
of it, and the labor of subsequent tillage is 
greatly increased. 


Peas and Oats will be found a profitable 
crop for many purposes It is excellent for 
soiling, capital for hogs and the combined yield 
of grain is greater than either oats or peas 
alone would reach. 


Peas are sowed early; and though they need 
land in good beart «nd tilth, they do not need 
but are damayed ty fresh manare. 


Weeds —-March ix one of the best times to 
kill certain ova. wee's. They start as 
early as the grass, and they are easily killed 
with a boe. to through the meadows and 
lanes, along the fences, and over the grain 
fields, with as strong « force of men and boys-- 
women and girls, too, if possible—armed with 
hoes, and cut or pull all sach-weeds as thisties, 
malleins, wild veazles, daisies, wild parsni 
and carrets, and many other plants, now easily 
seen, but which will suon be concealed in the 

rass. Let docks alone ; if cut, will make 
half a dozen shoots, which will off when 


one tries to pull them; allowed to grow until 


they are nearly ready to blossom, ¢hey may be 
pulled easily in wet weather, and destroyed, 
root and top. 


Spring Grains cannot be sowed too soon after 
the ground is fit to preg Prepare the seed by 
winnowing out the light stuff, and use only the | 


plumpest grains. Soak in strong pickle, to kill — 


smat. The ground should be in good heart, 


and mellow.—- American Agriculturist. 
Fruit Garden. 

Grape- Vines.—Plant if the soil is ia proper 
condition. Use no manure. Cut back the vines | 
to three buds, but one of which is to grow into 
a shoot. Plow old vineyards, and yse the hoe 
near the vines. Layers may be made from last 
year's wood. Set posts for trellises. 


" Blackberries.—Set new vines early; leave 
no old cane. The growth should be all from 
the buds near the root. Six feet apart, each 
way, is a good distance, if they are kept within 
bounds by pinching. 

Raspberries.—Set from four to six feet apart, 
according to the size of the variety, Let no 


old canes remain on plants now set out. Un- 
eover tender varieties when severe frosts are 
over. 


Currants and Gooseberries.—Set early. 


Prune. 


Cuttings of grape, currant, and be: 
a7 be put out; pack the earth pt pens 
em. 


Strawberries.—Set us soon as the frost is well 
out of the ground, and plants can be obtained. 
Put the plauts io rows, two feet apart, and set 
them eighteen inches distant in the rows. Re- 
move all decaying leaves at ting, and 


shorten the roots tone-third.. Where pis- 


pillate sorts are grown, plant a perfect var 
near by to fertiline t coe i 


Soap-Suds for Grapes. —A. J. Downing says: 
‘I have seen the Isabella grape roduee. 3,300 
fine clusters of well-ripened fe in @ season, 
by the liberal use of manure and soap-suds from 


the weekly wash.” The effect of ‘Suds on 
other plants is something surprising. 


cypress 
vine, which had remained stationery a fortnight, 
whea about two inches high, immédiately be- 


gan growing after a good wate with - 
suds, and grew six inches the He onal 


Lime for Plum Trees.—Having ‘some plam. 
trees that blossomed evieg: pantotarsibaneel 


years, but did not bear, a year last fall J pat a 


quart or so of lime on the ground around all 
except two, which I left on purpose to see if 
they would bear as well. These two were at 
the end of the rows. The soil is , with 
soft water quite near, and I inferred that the 
soil did not contain enough lime to form the 
sted the plum. Result—all the trees that 


the lime put around them meen A ee 
of plums last Tall ; those that withous 
the lime blossomed as full as the othérs, but 
did not bear a dozen plums. 1 thou I was 
well paid for the lime. I had not time to 
whitewash the bodies of them in the spring, or 
L should have done that also. B. B. 


Te 
Domestic Recipes. 


Bacurcor's Cake is plain and good, “One 
and a half cup of sugar, one cup of milk, two 


tab fuls of butter, two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, one teaspoovful of 


three .cups of flour.’ This makes two 


Sweet milk, one cup of sugar, two cups of flour, 


with Horsford’s powder. The loaf 


was split and h 
enahe the halves spread with canned 


rries, and one half laid above the other. 
Puatn Rice Puppixc.—Half a pint of rice, 
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